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PREFACE. 



The object of this work is to lay before 
aropean readers a candid statement, drawn 
from every authentic source to which the writer 
has had access (and th.ey have been many), of 
how Egypt has fared under the Khedive 
Ismail; to review tlae long series of broken 
promises he has made ; to expone the real 
nature of the man arxd the ruler ; Ut rticttw%t 
^^ relations with tlie Sultan, Abdiil Aziz; Mid, 
fey the light of tKe pa«t, to draw m *MiuMli^ *jt 
*ie value of his present attitude ^ * <'i»M$tti4- 
tutional ruler and a. self-sacrifiMn^ jauVm/C 

During his sixLteen. years' r*%B, f ««mw1 Ij^^y, 

iived as an arbitra-ry aovear^^B, i»4fjy(ut^^ tt \ 

true, the arts and in<l«i»fcrie» of W^sWi^^rv fOv*'— ^ 

''"* importing tliena. £oxr\ji»€*wufMiii^y^y„^ 

^^^ at the cost of -tlve gweat liuijr -^ Ju* 'o^*^^ 

^^en the enoi-mo«» l»ribe ly i»'i»;y^ ;i^ ^^ " 

*he succession foir *»» dinw* «im<^ 
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vi PREFACE. 

Abdul Aziz, in open violation of the Eastern 
law, and of the Convention of the Powers 
which gave the viceroyalty of Egypt to Mehemet 
All's family according to the Eastern law of 
seniority ; was money borrowed at usurious 
interest, to be paid out of the labour of the 
patient, over-burdened fallaheen. Ismail Pacha 
has cut canals — to water his own acres. 
He has conceived and carried out great works — 
for his own personal advantage. From his too 
submissive peasantry he has drawn away the 
fertilising waters, when he has been good enough 
to leave them their land ; and, not satisfied 
with driving them to despair with the exactions 
of his tax-gatherers, he has forced them to be 
wageless tillers of his own soil. The name of 
Ismail is written upon great factories, upon 
Cairo boulevards, and upon more than a score 
of sumptuous palaces ; Egypt, under his sway, 
has, to use his own boastful phrase, entered the 
family of European nations — very much as a 
bankrupt enters Basinghall Street; but the 
factories, boulevards, and palaces are only so 
many mighty mistakes of an obstinate specu- 
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tREFACE, vii 

lator: and the r-ili-Tr!:..' -f ?iTiv "-vujiial: v 
^^•liich he hai* creatcii '.-tTt^:. ::..-- E-Ji^t w.A \: - 
West is one of debtor ai. •-.-:>..-: H^ :. -• 
interested Europe in Eit" 
European the man iu poj^s- 

Ismail-Pachas subinisjjki •-. ?^.- -- 
trol was a confession of fa:/:r- ■ • . . ■ : 
and of wrong-doing. Wt U >- .-l.-. . 
the air of a magnanimous jr" uj- -. 
complishin;^ a noble deed •: :«&;-:-. -. 
affected to give up his il-^xr.-- ^--- 
munificent gift made by at. "i*^ . ' 
suffering peox^le. While thr.'-rr^, . . 
the mercv and under the xi^/vrr.. 
foreigners whom his mLsd«?^> 'is»c 
nates iu the land, he a^suiii*^ n 
a word, he handed his '^v^^^r^ 
stranger, and his substaci-S: -;. 
from whom he had so long rj 
and falsehood, without hn 
morse ; for he believed 
able to delude both his out 
masters. And he ha« ^j 
deluded them accon 
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The author lias not taken the statements of 
the Alexandrian or Cairene Committees without 
a large pinch of salt, knowing that a man's life, 
written by his creditors, is not likely to be an 
impartial one ; neither has he lent a credulous 
ear to all the dreadful stories of dark deeds done 
during the present reign, in furtherance of a 
selfish and ignoble ambition. The plain truth 
is bad enough. Here are no dragomen's tales 
furbished up to astonish the ' Howadji.' The 
worst that is said about Ismail-Pacha in the 
East is not to be found in the following pages; 
albeit His Highness has no claim on the for- 
bearance of Europeans, since he has dared to 
spread abroad through the wretched villages 
of the fellaheen the falsehood that the cruel 
exactions which, under his rule, they have 
suffered, are forced upon him by the ruthless 
avarice of the strangers in the land. And 
so he has left them to curse the Christians. 
The Arabs, Damas remarks to Bauaeant,^'' have 
a wise proverb — ' Curses are like chickens, and 
still come home to roost,' 

111 the ' Lady of Lyons.' 
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If the reign of Mehemet AH has not left monu- 
ments in Egypt, hke the mi^tj nKmoIiths 
which Thothmes IIL qoarried from the rock, 
the modem Pharaoh has cat his name along 
the valley of the Nile in works that will endure, 
marking the opening of a second civilisation in 
Egypt, because they are gifts towards the 
civilisation and comfort of a people. The 
ancient kings of Egypt wrought in granite 
pyramid, obelisk, sphinx, and sarcophagus, and 
left marvellous records of their strange civilisa- 
tion in the characters which have defied the 
destructive dust of ages ; the great Egyptian 
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Captain raised a new Alexandria from the ruina 
of the old, connected the waters of the Nile 
■with those of the Mediterranean, designed and 
began the great Nile breakwater, called up fairy 
gardens out of the desert, and scattered the 
shadow of splendid tree-avenues over the lands 
of the Cairenes and the Alexandrians. Mehemet 
Ali, who has been so often hkened to the first 
Napoleon, found Egypt a distracted group of 
provinces peopled by men of various races, 
under the cruel and desolating rule of the 
Mamelukes, and he left a settled kingdom, to 
which he had transplanted the seeds of civilisa- 
tion from the West. But his stirring story is 
as familiar to the public as that of Napoleon or 
Peter the Great. It was a tumultuous life, 
closed in bitter sorrow. In all history there is 
not a sadder page than that which holds the 
story of the old warrior foiled at last, and 
compelled to give up his lifelong dream 
of a great and united Empire, comprehending 
all the Faithful, and to be content with the 
settlement of the viceroyalty of the land of the 
Pharaohs in his family, according to the sue- 
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cession by seniority as established throughout 
the Mohammedan world. He tore hia white 
beard in anger as he made his obeisance to the 
suzerain he and hie warlike son had defied and 
almost conquered ; and he withdrew, his missioQ 
ended, within the gates of his palace to die 
(August, 1 849), bereft of reason and of power. 

The Egypt of Mehemct AH is as distinct 
from that of the Mamelukes as it is fi'ora the 
Egypt of the early Christians or the Pharaohs. 
The obscure soldier of Cavalla, who rose by the 
might of his lioa heart and his subtle braia to 
redeem the ancient land out of a cruel bondage, 
and to direct the light of Western civilisation 
upon it, was, like Napoleon in France, an alien 
by birth ;■*' but so completely did he identify 
himself with the interests of the kingdom his 
sword had won, and wrap himself up in them, 
that he became not only King of Egypt but the 
first Egyptian. Mehemet Ali was moved by 
lofty motives, and bis nature was warmed by 
generous sympathies. Even the destruction of 
the Mamelukes was committed to rid the land 
' Meliemet Ali was an Arnaout, a Greek MnBsulmaii. 
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of an accursed race of robbers and tyrants, 
Mehemet Ali "was of his time and race, and 
■worked with the tools and according to the 
method of his fathers. 

But he was something more than an am- 
bitious soldier with a lust for power. He 
was a statesman, a man of progress, and a 
reformer with acute perceptive faculties. He 
encouraged European immigration; and, dazzled 
by the wonders of manufacturing England and 
France, he was seized with the noble ambition 
of making the valley of the Nile the scene of 
prodigious industries. If he imported machinery 
too hastUy, and fitted up mills in disadvan- 
tageous positions ; if he was mistaken in his 
belief that agricultural Egypt might be turned 
into an industrial Egypt, and that a Manchester 
might be raised on the banks of the Nile and a 
Black Country throw up clouds of smoke over the 
Pyramids, his mistake was that of a great and 
noble intelligence. He had none of the mean 
selfishness conspicuous in his degenerate suc- 
cessor, Ismail. If rusty cranks and wheels 
and crumbling mill-walls declare the early mis- 
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takes of Mehemet Ali, all that is hopeful in 
modem Egypt, and that gives promise of a 
brilliant future, is derived from the first im- 
pulse of his genius. His appearance on the 
scene was the signal for a -wonderful revival. 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, Italians, and Greeks 
responded to his general invitation to the civi- 
lisation of the West. 

The reigning prince, being influenced only by 
princely motives, while he did his utmost to 
develop the resources of the land which Europe 
had solemnly confided to his keeping, and to 
liis descendants by seniority, lived a frugal 
life. He created, it is true, the matchless 
beauty of the Shoubra gardens, and gave them 
to Halim, the beloved child of his old age ; 
and he raised palaces becoming his dignity ; 
but he would have scorned the tawdry splen- 
dours of Ismail, and could have lived a year 
on the cost of one vice-regal banquet of to-day. 
His well-known Palace at Alexandria, says 
one who knew him well, ' was of a modesty 
that would have pleased Washington, and 
Cincinnatus would have walked contentedly 



in the gardens of Shoubra. His gieat works 
had the good of Egypt for their sole raison 
d'etre. The Mahiuoudieh Canal was dug at thu 
instigation of his old friend, Mr. Samuel Eriggs 
{of the banking firm of Briggs and Co.), the 
British Consul, who pointed out tho hindrance 
to the commerce of Upper Egypt especially, 
by the detention of the native midecked boats, 
laden with Egyptian produce, at Kosetta, when 
they were unable through bad weather to cross 
the bar, and carry their rich cargoes to the port 
of Alexandria, where ships were often lying on 
heavy demurrage, waiting to be loaded.^' 

Mr. Reginald Stuart Poole, in the ninth 
edition of the ' EncyclopEedia Britannica,' has 
summed up the life of the founder of the present 
Egyptian dynasty and regenerator of Egypt, 
but not quite fairly : 

'After the peace of 1841, Mehemet Ali gave 
up all great political projects, and solely occupied 
liimself in improvements, real or imaginary, in 
Egypt. He continued to prosecute his commer- 
cial speculations, and manufacturing, educational, 
" The Canal was begau in IfllS. 
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and other schemes. The barrage of the Nile, 
still uncompleted, was commenced by his direc- 
tion; and in 1847 he visited Constantinople, 
where he received the rank of vizier. In the 
year 1848, however, symptoms of imbecility 
appeared, and after a short space Ibrahim was 
declared his successor, but died after a brief 
reign of two months. 

'Mehemet Ali survived Ibrahim, and died 
on the 3rd of August, 1849, Many and con- 
flicting have been the opinions entertained of 
this remarkable man, for such at least all 
acknowledge him to have been. His massacre 
of the Mamelukes has been the great point of 
attack by his enemies ; but that, as well as many 
of his other acts, must be ascribed to his bound- 
leas ambition, not to innate cruelty ; for he 
proved himself to be averse to unnecessary 
bloodshed. That he really esteemed European . 
civilisation may be doubted, but his intelligent 
mind could not fail to perceive that therein lay 
his great strength, and of this he availed himself 
with consummate ability. To his finu govern- 
ment Egypt is indebted for the profound tran- 
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quillity which it has long been ite good fortune 
to enjoy. A traveller of any nation or faith may 
traverse it in its length and breadth with 
greater safety than almost any other country 
out of Western Europe ; and the display of 
fanaticism has been rigorously punished. While, 
however, Egypt was benefited by the establish- 
ment of order, the people have suffered most 
severe exactions. The confiscation of private 
lands has been before mentioned ; to that arbi- 
trary act must be added the seizure of the lands 
of the mosques, the imposition of heavy taxa- 
tion, and a system of merciless impressment. 
In fact, the condition of the Egyptian fellah has 
rarely been as wretched as it is at the present 
day. Mehemet Ali also misunderstood the real 
resources of Egypt, which are certainly agricul- 
tural ;* he dealt a severe blow to native produce 

* Mehemet Ali, far from neglecting jigri culture, laboured 
with, a wise care to develop the agricultural resources of 
Egypt He recommended, and even enforced a. system of 
rotation crops, issuing his orders for the substitution of one seed 
for aaother at proper iDtervals, causing returns to be supplied 
to him of the extent and area of agricultural produce through- 
out the country, and niaking frequent personal visits of inspec- 
tion to judge for himself. His perspicacity was instanced in his 
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by endeavouring to encourage manufacturing 
industry, and by establishing enormous Govern- 
ment monopolies, a measure which crushed the 
spirit of the agriculturists. His military and 
governing abilities were assuredly very great, 
and his career is almost unequalled in Turkish 
history. Had it not been for the intervention 
of Great Britain, his Syrian successes over the 
Porte would probably have rescued Egypt from 
the wretched condition of a Turkish province. 
But the firman of 1841 entailed the loss of all his 
military power, the army was reduced to 18,000 
men, and the navy condemned to rot in the har- 
bour of Alexandria, while Mehemet ATi, failing 
to gain the great object of his ambition — the 

intrtMluction of the cotton plant at the suggeatioQ ot Monsieur 
Jnmel (a French gentlemau) thus creating the moat important 
of Egyptian industriea. Mebemefr^AU was exceedingly tem- 
perate and frugal, as one who knew him well has testified. It 
ifl a mistake to aappoae (as alleged by Mr. Poole) that his intro- 
duction and encouragement of manufactures was detrimental to 
native produce. He soon saw when he had made a false step, 
and was courageous enough to admit it, audio desist. Nor is 
it a fact that he established enormous Government monopolies, 
unless the farming of the fisheries and natron lakes deserve to be 
BO stigmatised, in which case Messrs. Goschen and Jonbect would 
probably have recommended their abolition. 
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establishment of an independent dynasty — and 
being compelled to look on his then living 
family as his only heirs, thenceforth confined 
himself to measures of less importance, and did 
not prosecute even these with his former 
energy. 

' The entire constitution of the government of 
Egypt is the work of Meliemet Ali. With a 
few exceptions, he destroyed all former usages, 
and introduced a system partly derived from 
European models. The army and navy are of 
his creation, so are the taxation, the regulation 
of import and export duties, etc., quarantine 
laws, the manufactories, colleges, and the 
ministry. Some of these institutions are use- 
ful, others both vexatious, and ill-calculated for 
the country. The colleges of languages and 
medicine, and the printing-press at Booldk, are 
among the former, and are exceedingly praise- 
worthy efforts in a right direction ; and in the 
same category must be placed many minor 
improvements, in which Mehemet Ali showed 
himself to be far in advance of his countrymen : 
while, weighing his chequered life and numerous 
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disadvantages of position and action, his moral 
character^ enlightened mind, and distinguished 
ability, must place him high among the great 
men of modern times.' 

Mr. Molesworth is less reserved in his esti- 
mate of Mehemet Ali. He says : ' He overran 
the country without difficulty, crushed all oppo- 
sition, and governed it as it had never been 
governed before since the days of SoUman, 
bringing out its material resources, and making 
aU the improvements that a wise and en- 
lightened statesmanship could have suggested.'^ 

At any rate Mehemet Ali left a great work 
behind him for his descendants to perfect, 
together with the power to do their duty by 
his creation. We shall see how they have 
dealt with the solemn trust. 

• * The History of England, from the Year 1830 to 1874, 
by Williani Nassau Molesworth, M.A., vol. iii. p. 41. 
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II. 



The reign of the warrior, Ibrahim-Pacha, was 
short in the land. He was regent during the 
latter days of Mehemet Ali, his father ; but he 
left no deep mark of his own on his great 
father's kingdom, and died eleven months 
before his sire. He was a fierce,* successful 
soldier — his sire's right hand, when the haughty 
vassal threatened to overthrow his suzerain ; 
but he had no time to prove his capacity for 
government, except in some attempts at 
improved agriculture. He introduced the olive- 
tree into Egypt from the Morea, and also the 
tobacco called Tumbach, which is smoked in the 

° Once in a Council of Notables, one of them yentured to 
expreas themselves adversely to Ibrahim ; whereupon thia 
worthy drew a pistol and blew the conncillor'e brains out. 
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narghileh. On the death of Mehemet AH 
(August 2, 1849), the sovereignty passed into 
the hands of Abbas, son of Toussoum, Mehemet 
All's second son, who had been roasted aUve by 
the 'Tiger of Shendy'— a village in Upper 
Nnbia. 

Abbas was a man of fair natural ability and 
of some attainments, although he could speak 
no other language than Turkish and Arabic. 
He waa a bigoted son of Islam, in a time when 
bigotry was rife in the land. He confiscated 
property, and sent the owners to penal Fazougli ; 
he discouraged the European element which his 
grandfather introduced. He was an enemy 
to the commercial progress that had been 
identified with hia dynasty, and put restric- 
tions upon it. At the same time he was the 
veiy humble servant of his suzerain, whom he 
tempted by costly bribes to break the law of 
the Koran, by turning the succession, from Said, 
Mehemet AJl's third son, to whom it reverted 
by seniority, to his own son El-Hami. Albeit 
Abbas poured out Egyptian blood and money 
during the Crimean war, in support of Turkey ; 
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he died (1854), leaving the succession undis- 
turbed — as settled by the firman (February 13, 
1841) — which gave it to the eldest male of 
Mehemet Ah's blood. And so it passed to 
Said, uncle of Abbas, and this one's junior by 
six years. The manner of the death of the 
Viceroy Abbas -was in keeping with his life. 
He passed his days in suspicious seclusion — 
fearful ever of the poison-cup and the poniard — 
with wild beasts to divert, and slaves to serve 
him ;* and he wag at length strangled in the 
Benha Palace, while he lay asleep, by two 
slave-boys — a gift to him from a Stamboul 
kinswoman. Even his corpse was made to 
play a principal part in an infamous plot, as we 
shall notice presently. 

In passing from Abbas to Said, let it be noted 
that, although the former was a bigot, with a 
narrow mind, he suffered the English to intro- 
duce a railway across the Desert for their 
Indian service ; he encouraged agriculture, and 
be discouraged many of the foreign schemers 

' He kept flights of pigeons with diamond coUara round 
their necks. On hLs death his savage dogs were turned loose 
into the Desert. 
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who had been tempted into Egypt by the 
impulse which Mehemet Ali imparted to its 
life. If he kept the fellah little more than 
a beast of burthen, and had never given an 
hour's thought to his improvement, or felt a 
momentary twinge of remorse at his sufferings, 
he left his country materially prosperous, even 
after his unenlightened administration. 

' Said-Pacha was as unlike his nephew as 
noon is unlike night. Said was a fair, culti- 
vated, debonair gentleman. He, like his 
younger brother Halim, received a European 
education. He could speak French well, and 
English a little ; but, which wa,s more impor- 
tant to his subjects, he could understand the 
value of Western civilisation as applicable to his 
native land. It was he, then, who resumed the 
best traditions of his house. He dwelt in the 
public eye, was accessible to all who sought to 
approach him, invited the great engineers of 
Europe to the valley of the Nile, sundered the 
shackles which his gloomy uncle had put upon 
commerce, and set his land once more in the 
Western light, under which it was to renew 
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that remote prosperity the records of which lay 
written upon ruins in every corner of it. tinder 
Said, Egypt moved forward like a ship that had 
just weighed anchor. 

Said would have been regarded as enlightened 
even as a European prince. He lived the life 
of a liberal but careless dignitary. He had hia 
French cook, he understood fine wines, he was 
charmed by wit and humour, he was generous to 
a fault, he could speak French like his mother- 
tongue, commanding with ease all the graces and 
lights and shades of that matchless language. 
He kept himself faithful to one wife, with a de- 
votion and chivalry not too common nowadays 
among his European brethren.'*' Of quick and 
vehement temper, he was incapable of treachery 
or cruelty. He wore his faults and his virtues 
on his sleeve. A soldier, like his father and his 
brother Ibrahim, he delighted in the tent, the 
camp, and the review ground. A prince, born to 



*'IngeeKhanam, still surviving and living in atate as hia 
widow, one of tlie most channing and accomplished of Eastern 
women, by the concurring testimony of all who knew her, 
shared his thnme and his affections exclusively to the end of 
hia life.'— r/ie Khedives EgypL 
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the splendours of an Eastern Court, his banquet- 
hail glittered with gold and silver, and \u& fetes 
in his palace gardens were glimpses of iaiiy-land. 
To both palaco and garden the Europeans in 
Egypt were ever welcome ; and they were always 
conspicuous figures in the Court circles. Said 
was bent on leaving honourable tracesof his reign 
behind him. He has done so. He developed 
the railway system, introduced the telegraph, dug 
canals, promoted irrigation works, encouraj;red 
the introduction of steam machinery, and, taking 
advantage of the American civil war, was wise 
and far-seeing enough to develop the growth 
of Egyptian cotton. He had the courage, as a 
Mussulman, to put down the barbarons ceremony 
of the Doseh.'^ Above all, he gave Ferdinand 
de Lesseps the concession for the Suez Canal, 
in the teeth of laughing engineers, and a hostile 
diplomacy led by Lord Palmerston, 

But although the reign of Said- Pacha lasted 
only nine years, and was memorable for much 

* The Doseh ia the annual ceremony, when the returning 
head of the Mecca pilgrimage ridea over the proatrate bodiea 
of believers. 

2 
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sound progress, achieved through his enlightened 
mind and his conscientious work as an ad- 
ininistrator, it closed in mortification and gloom. 
The blithe, bold, and strong Said was seized by 
an internal disease, under which he lingered, . 
growing slowly feeble, irritable, suspicious, and 
misanthropic. Naturally he was hon enfant; 
and he was looked upon by speculators as an 
easy dupe. The Consuls-general played on 
his fears ; threatening to haul down their flags, 
if preposterous accounts by Europeans were 
not at once discharged. One French consul 
made an immense fortune out of the douceurs he 
received. There is a story of those days still 
current, of an order for Paris looking-glasses 
for £7,000, on which £70,000 was actually de- 
manded and enfoi^ced 1 
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III. 

Mehemet Ali was a grandfather, when his 
fourth son, Halim, was bom. The warlike 
Ibrahim's second son, Ismail, was bom in 
January, 1829 ; and Halim, Mehemet Ali's 
fourth son, was bom in the following August ; 
consequently, according to the law of the Koran, 
as observed in the firman which established the 
viceroyalty in Mehemet Ali's family, Ismail 
was Said's lawful successor. Ibrahim had a 
third son, Mustapha Fazil, bom to him in 1829, 
and he also stood in the succession before 
Halim, -who, at the death of Said, was the sole 
surviving son of the founder of the dyixasty_ 
But, until 1858, Ismail had an elder br^^ther, 
who stood before him in the succession.^' 

° Ibrahim's eldest son had died in 1858. 

2 — 2 
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The story of how Ismail became heir-pre- 
sumptive to the viceroyalty is one over which 
many Egyptians and Armenians have shaken 
their heads, and over which much whispering 
has been lieard. It was early in 1858 that the 
magnificent Said-Pacha prepared a gorgeous 
fete at Alexandria to the illustrious strangers 
within his realm and to the many members of 
his own family. The two chief princes of his 
house, to whom official honour was paid, were 
Achmet, Said's heir-presumptive (eldest son of 
Ibrahim -Pacha), and Halim, the youngest son 
of Mehemet Ali, Ismail, Achmet's younger 
brother, and the heir after him, excused his 
absence from the festivities on account of illness. 
Of these three sons of the sons of Mehemet Ali, 
Ismail was the least known. He lived the life 
of a rich planter, and was devoted to the acqui- 
sition and cultivation of land. The master- 
passion which has since brought him to grief, 
had appeared long before his way was clear to 
the throne of his great ancestor. Achmet, his 
elder brother, was a cai-eful, even a miserly, 
steward of his large fortune. A man of c ourage, 
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of honour, and of truth, he was content to live a 
Mimple life, to farm his acres, and to receive his 
friends in the plainest fashion. M. de Leon 
asserts that at his palace he would often wel- 
come his foreign friends in a chamber illumi- 
nated by the ordinary_/f£}ioMs, a glass lantern with 
two candles, with which the citizens of Cairo 
lighted their way aboiit the streets. Had he lived 
to reign, Egypt might not have passed through 
all the brilliant phases which have marked her 
progress under his younger brother; but neither 
would the fellaheen have been robbed nor op- 
pressed, nor would the occupant of the throne 
have been compelled to hand over the revenues 
of the State to the foreigner. Egyptian progress 
would have been slower, but Egypt would have 
remained a land for the Egyptians. Halim, the 
third prince, was a man of singular power 
and courage, as he proved at the catastrophe 
which made his nephew Ismail heir-presump- 
tive. 

> Said, anxious to pay proper honour to the 
princes, his guests and kinsmen, placed a special 
train at tlieir disposal to convey them to and 
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from Alexandria,^^ 'Yhs f&te at an end, they 
were attended with all due honours, and accom- 
panied by their suite, to the train, for their 
journey home to Cairo. About midway be- 
tween the two great Egyptian cities the line 
crossed the Nile, over a famous drawbridge, 
built by Robert Stephenson. As the princes' 
traui approached, the driver perceived, to his 
horror, that the drawbridge was up, and that 
the party must be plunged from a height of fifty 
feet into the river. Prince Halim, also per- 
ceiving the danger, and ealKng upon Achmet 
and the suite to follow him, resolutely leapt into 
the water before the train was precipitated over 
tlie bridge. But his nepliew, who was a slow 
and heavy man, could not follow, and was con- 
sequently drowned, with all who remained in the 
traia. Hahm swam ashore, and found himself 
a step nearer the viceregal throne. Ismail was 
now heir- presumptive. ' There were not want- 
ing slanderous tongues,' says M. de Leon, 
* at the time to hint at the viceroy's (Ismail's) 
complicity in this dreadful casualty, and he 

Nabar Bey was the director of the railway. 
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himself bitterly complained to me that he 
<loubted not such would be the case, at the 
same time exclaiming, in the spirit, and almost 
in the words, of Scripture, " la thy servant a 
■dog, to have done this thing ?" and adding that 
his hope was that the presence of his favourite 
brother there might screen him from so un- 
worthy a suspicion,' M. de Leon adds : 
From my knowledge of his character, as well 
-as from inquiries made on the spot subsequently, 
I am convinced that he was innocent of all com- 
plicity in tlie transaction, which was the result 
of carelessness, some might say of fatality.' 

But the suspicion spread far and wide, and it 
still exists, and is not likely to die out of the 
Turkish mind, which is famihar with the ways 
ifl,nd means of putting inconvenient relations 
ftway in the East. 

Become heir-presumptive, Ismail kept him- 
aelf aloof from public affairs — M. de Leon 
eays, ' through fear of inspiring Said's jealousy.' 
-But he spent his time in agricultural pursuits 
and in increasing his landed estate ; and from 
his retreat he kept his eyes fixed on the ack ' 
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^•iceroy, marking his rapidly increasing corpu- 
lency, how disease was aggravating the defects 
in his character, how he was changing from the 
hiithe spendthrift and hon 'civani^ to the sus- 
picious autocrat, and how, when he returned 
from his visit to Europe to consult eminent 
physicians, the seal of death was plainly set 
upon him. 

Ismail, bearing in mind, no doubt, the treason 
of Elfy Bey and his ride from Benha Palace 
to tlio citadel of Cairo with the dead Abbas 
propped in the state carriage, was resolved to 
give no time to treason to cheat him of his in- 
hentancc. By his order, a trusty official at the 
head of the telegraph department^ — an English- 
man — remained at his post night after night, that 
he might let tlie heir know immediately when 
Said had breathed his last. Said died slowly, amid 
the impatient watchers ; so that the telegraph 
director, after several vigils, became impatient 
and went to bed, telling his deputy, a crafty 

* Ho had Home very fiuc Johaniiisburg Bcbloss, a gift of 
Prijioe Mettemich toMehemet Ali,wliich Mr. Samuel Saunders, 
who saw Said almost daily, tclla ua be was fond of pressing on 
Mh particular friends. 
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native, to wake him when the fatal news was 
sent. 

The native was equal to the occasion. He 
who bears to a new viceroy the glad tidings of 
his reigning kinsman's death, commands honours 
and gifts. So the deputy went straightway to 
the keenly-expectant Ismail, told the news, and 
received the prizes, while his chief, when he made 
his appearance, was put away as the bearer of 
an old story. ' The perfidious clerk is now a 
pacha,' says M. de Leon; 'his betrayed em- 
ployer yet a bey.' 

This happened in January, 1863. 




It is of the career of Ismail, second son of 
Ibrahim, and grandson of Mehemet Ali, as 
absolute master of the Egyptians, with which wc 
have to deal. Let us, to begin with, glance at the 
good works which are attributed to him. If 
these had been the only labours of the Khedive ; 
if they had been honestly and unselfishly carried 
out, and if they had been stamped with the 
mark of a pure patriotism, the present ruler of 
Egypt would have been entitled to rank as one 
of the great sovereigns of this century. The 
reign of Ismail would have been remembered ou 
the banlcs of the Nile as the opening of a great 
and glorious epoch. It would have been said of 
him that liis generous hands had thrown the 
gates wide asunder, and let in the hght of 
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Western civilisation upon the descendants of the 
subjects of the Pharaohs. 

A prince of extraordinary astuteness and dip- 
lomatic jiJnesse ; capable of double the -work an 
ordinary oriental can endure ; with distinguished 
administrative faculties ; keenly alive to all the 
material interests of his realm; a persevering and 
intelligent student of Western ideas, modes of 
^vemmenfc, and methods of production and of 
manufacture ; eager to seize upon any new inven- 
tion, process of manufacture, and principle of 
agriculture ; an unflagging man of business, -with 
aD eye for the smallest details ; this remarkable 
descendant of Mehemet Ali (who gave few- 
signs of the mental energy he possesses until 
he was called to power) bears upon every 
passage of his life, as a ruler, the impress of hig 
illustrious parentage. If his undoubted po-wers 
had been swayed and directed by lofty motxTea \ 
if he liad been solicitous solely for the w^-^g^^^ 
of the patient and long-suffering tiUers o^^ ^^ 
soil, committed by the Powers of Europe -fcotU^ 
care of his family ; if he had taken care tV^^^^^^ ^^ 
developing the unmeasured natural resou^^^^J^ ^^ 
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the lands which the bountiful Nile fertilises, at 
least a part of the new fruits should pass into 
the hands of the fellaheen ; if he had really 
abolished the vm-vw, instead of perpetuating 
compulsory service, in order to fill his own 
coflFers ; if he had been, in truth, the earnest 
friend of the slave, he would have deserved 
more than the fame and praise which his 
creatures claim for him. 

But a base selfishness is stamped upon every 
act of the Khedive's reign. Shallow or un- 
informed observers have compared him to 
Napoleon the Third. The compariaon is an 
insult to the memory of the most unselfish prince 
of modern times. Napoleon the Third was 
lavish in his expenditure, and was a careless 
financier. But not even French malignity has 
been able to fasten upon him the disgrace of 
having enriched himself or his family at the 
expense of the nation for whom he created un- 
paralleled prosperity. Ismail has created new 
industries, promoted manufactures, improved 
cities, even manifested a spirit akin to 
that of the Barou Haussnaann at Cairo and 
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Alexandria, and set up a fashionable plaxie for I 
drinking waters on the fringe of the windy I 
desert f' but all has been for his own profit. Of I 
every oyater, the fish has been the Khedive's I 
portion ; but he has been very liberal with the I 
shells. 1 

First among the really good and enlightened I 
achievements of the Ehedive Ismail, will be I 
ranked his energetic development of popular I 
education. To him belongs the glory of having ] 
founded in Cairo the first .school for female 
pupila ever opened within the dominions of the I 
Caliph. The civil and militan.' schools, which \ 
have arisen under his hand ; the missionary and 
other schools he has permitted ; the resolution 
■with which, breaking through the bars that I 
impeded the instjuction of girb, except of the | 
poorest class, he has laid the foundation of a 
■system which mast presently produce a race of 
educated Egyptian wives ; desen.-e unqualified 
approbation, and redeem, in part,tiie many errors 
and vices of the Khedive. It ia purbHnd 
ignorance which has k^A the feUah in contraited 
• Tleliofraiplinrfi 
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subjection to countless generations of bowelless 
taskmasters ; it is this ignorance which has 
enabled Ismail to keep ragged hosts of half- 
famished men, women, and children toiling 
under compulsion, and without reward, upon his 
vast sugar plantations and canals, to yield him 
treasure for the fabulous splendour of his many 
palaces and gardens. When the illustrious 
founder of his house first established public 
schools, he lighted a taper destined to grow to a 
sun, and to scatter the darkness under the 
cover of which Egyptian rulers have kept 
the fellah lean and almost naked, from time 
immemorial to sow and reap for them the 
splendid natural riches of the Delta. Ismail, 
with his own hand, has helped to further open 
the eyes of the bondsmen whose shoulders he had 
bowed almost to the ground under the weight of 
his yoke. He has paid the schoolmaster to 
make matters difficult for his own tax-gatherer. 
M, de Leon estimates that about twenty -three 
per cent, of the number of native boys who are 
old enough to go to school, attend the Egyptian 
schools. When we find that the proportion in 
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Russia is three per cent., we get a suggestive 
glimpse into the future, in regard to the 
threatened Muscovite domination. Should 
these relative rates of progress stand for a 
generation or two, our grandchildren might see 
Egyptian inspectors of Kussian schools I * 

This friend and supporter of popular education 
is enlightened in olher respects. M. de Leon 
describes him as one who is ' entitled to the de- 
nomination of merchant-prince more than any 
one who ever bore that title/ A more impar* 
tial witness of the main events of \sbq3S^% career 
could not be, than this writer, who wsm Consvl- 
general in Egypt, and resided m i\i^ cf/antry 
for many years, down to April 1 *j77, eajcfjing, 
through his official position, exee|4iooal oppor- 
tunities for observation. He k well inclined 
towards the Eliedive, and frsaae^ a de^Adedly 
merciful estimate of his erronL Aiwl be sums 
up Ismail, as a ruler, in a seiiteiM!^ : ^ At fjn3if:fc 
the great producer and exporter frofa Egrpi 



** < Unlike the negro race, the Arab aeeas mm^^jk xt 
the highest culture ; and opportunity has devffaf^ 
able ability in many Egyptians during the 
Khedive's Egypt 



of its most valuable agricultural products, 
with a virtual monopoly in the transit, by fore- 
stalling the market and fixing prices he was 
able to regulate production, price, and transpor- 
tation, and reduce a monopoly into a mathe- 
matical certainty, without the possibility of 
rivalry.' To eurieli himself and his family by 
the unscrupulous use of the powers given to his 
race, with the cotisent of Europe, for the benefit 
of the Egyptian people ; and to bring to his pur- 
pose all the help he could obtain from European 
capital, enterprise, and knowledge, is the object 
Ismail-Pacha appears to have set before himself 
directly he reached the vice-regal throne. He 
seems to have formed a comprehensive plan for 
the aggrandisement of his own children at the 
expense of the rest of Mehemet All's descen- 
dants, on the morrow of Said's funeral ; and to 
have kept it before him through every event 
and episode of his reign. 

His first care waa to secure the vice-regal 
throne to his own family by order of primogeni 
ture, to rid himself of the princes of his bouse 
who might thwart this dishonest design, and to 
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buy up their estates, so that they should have 
no root in the country. His second care was to 
develop the material resources of the country J 
which he had secured to Ms family, so that the ■ 
main stream of the wealth should How into his ■ 
own lap. In pursuit of this design he has per- I 
formed many notable works, connected his I 
name with many remarkable undertakings, ■ 
enormously increased the exports from his ■ 
kingdom, embellished Cairo and Alesaudria, I 
improved the system of agriculture, and ox- I 
tended the influence and area of Egypt until it I 
has become, as he has boastfully remarked, I 
almost a European power. All these labours I 
the direction, of which he has monopolised, I 
choosing passive instruments — as his own sons ■ 
— for ministers, has left its marks upon him, ■ 
He is not yet fifty, but his face is already I 
marked -with, the deep lines of anxious thought ; I 
he has an aspect of weariness and fatigue. His I 
score of palaces, his leagues of fertile land tilled, I 
gratis, his gardens laden with the perfumes of I 
everjr clime, his sumptuous harem, and his irro- I 
^naible power over niilHons of men, all Hottlo^J 
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on his children by the force of his own genius, 
have been bought at a heavy price. The 
picture is becoming charged with shadows, 
moreover. In his schools the Arabs have 
learned to read. A public opinion has been 
born in the byways of Egyptian cities. 
Stealthily, fellows witli no more wardrobe than 
a blue cotton shirt are reading the Ahou Nad- 
darak, and giggling over the caricature of his 
Highness, as he is drawn shivering at the vision 
of his victims rising out of their tombs to accuse 
him. The Mouffetish's ghost "will not be laid. 
Creditors become noisy and audacious, and a 
bailiff, defying his Highness's servants, remains 
in possession of one of the princess's palaces. 
Those millions which were cast into the coffers 
of Abdul Aziz, with which his creatures were 
gorged, and which bought their gol4 plate 
studded with diamonds ; the harem trinkets 
showered upon the Sultan's wives, and from 
which the eau-de-Cologne cases for the Grand 
Vizier's wife were filled with gold — are now a 
dead weight that gives his Highness bad nights. 
The lend3rs are making a loud clamour in the 
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land; Shylockstands without, his knife sharpened, 
his scales poised and waiting for the pound of 
flesh. Nay, the minister who was dismissed ere- 
while. because he dared to hold an opinion of his 
own, has returned from exile, and airs himself 
en. mattre. 

Time was when tlie fellah, the Copt, the 
Frank, sang; one song to the lucky star of Is- 
mail. He was esteemed a heaven-protected 
sovereign, with whom aU things went well. 
Sixteen busy years had passed since that happy 
time, during which he had amassed enormous 
family estates and fixed the succession securely 
upon his own son, Tewfick, and had also rooted 
out all troublesome kindred, death kindly giving 
a helping hand now and again to his ambition. 
He was in possession of the whole inheritance 
of Mehemet Ali, having forced Halini and the 
rest to sell, and then turned a deaf ear to their 
prayers from exile for payment of the agreed 
price. And now, albeit ' rich beyond the dreams 
of avarice,' he was poor indeed. The patient 
fellah, whom he had stripped as regularly as the 
Nile rose, was still a merry churl, ivho, if he 
3—2 
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complained at all^ waited until the tax-gatherer 
was beyond ear-shot, and then went on with his 
labour^ sowing the harvest for the tithe-collector. 
But, in his haste to be rich, his Highness had 
borrowed from the Prank, from the stranger; and 
behind the strange money-lenders were consuls 
and ambassadors, great Powers with armies and 
navies, and a monstrous European invention 
caUed a free press. 

Why had he not been warned by Said's dying 
regret that he had saddled his country with a 
public loan and a public debt ? Why had he 
poured millions into Constantinople to buy fir- 
mans for the disinheritance of Mehemet Ali's 
own son, his uncle, and the power to contract 
debts ? He was now the creature of the Caliph 
— and the Prank. 
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V. 

In the dea^ of one night in 1854^ YMx JHej^ 
GoYemor of Oairo, was smnmoDed to t2^ litaAA 
Palace, somo irweniy miles difftairt frfjm ihe 
citadel, to look: upon Abbas, as be farr stomg^ldl 
by two alarv^o l>oys fix)m CUmstasaUm^Jk:. tUx 
Bey was oqoal to the exaergfa^ex. Ifc lamm^ 
that his deaxl master had done li^ irt»iv<it v> 
bribe his suzexain to Ixeak tiMrkv '^ ^\**ji^>As^jt^ 
by seniority for a handsone <«aii^«siufe^ -,^y^ 
proclaim liis oldesticHM, El Hiau — a^ P^*%a«Pte^ 

loving yofxtli: lii« soeeaBKC- i>iit iit ioie ^^^ 

succeeded, and Said was «wr^ W 'm^^ ^U^s^x^^ 

Elfy would not, howoTcr, t:x^ uy ^X ^^^ 
without a final eflfort. He aanuiutti^ tiut 
carriage aixa tlxe escort of goant. i«ut., ^ ^j;^ ^' 
help of ttie liead eunuch, pisar^ ^^ 
Abbas uprigl^t in the seat of iuusmr ^..^^' 
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wonted place opposite, and so drove clattering 
with the corpse to the citadel of the capitaL''^ 
Thence, having pointed the guns on the city. 
he announced the death of Abbas, and pro- 
claimed El Hamir viceroy. But, warned by the 
Hon. Mr. Bruce and Consul Edwin de Leon 
that he was hatching treason, Elfy desisted, and 
hastened to welcome SaJid to his capital. ' The 
daya of that governor,' M. de Leon remarks, 
' were not long in the land, as he died very soon 
and very suddenly thereafter ; removed doubt- 
less by some super-serviceable courtier, for the 
character of Said forbade even the suspicion of 
his complicity in any act of treachery or cruelty. 
El Hami just lived to dissipate his father's 
wealth in costly gaieties, and, as one of a plear 
sure-party, was drowned. The story of this 
young man's ruin,, and of the men who rose 
from obscurity and poverty, to wealth and fame 
upon it, 18 one of the many Modern Egyptian 
tales that cannot be told just yet. 

* ' The Khedive's Egypt ; or, the Old House of Bondage 
Under New Masters.' By Edwin de Leon, es-Agent and Con- 
Bul-GeneraJ in Egypt Second edition. Sampeon Low and 
1877. 
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Ismail was, as we have seen, careful to pre- 
vent any such attempt against his rights when, 
in his turn, Said lay on his death-bed. The 
telegraph, which Said had introduced, was used 
to make known to the new viceroy, with as few 
minutes' delay as possible, that the throne of 
Mehemet Ali had passed to him. 

This question of succession by primogeniture, 
that had moved the cupidity of Abbas, and 
given false hopes to his spendthrift son. El 
Hami (who rewarded his father's paternal 
anxiety by dissipating his immense fortune), had 
been rife in Constantinople ; and, although 
Ismail was fully determined not to be the victim 
of it in his own person, his subsequent conduct 
proves that he was not disinclined to profit by it 
for his own son. Had the inheritance of the 
throne been from father to son, let it be here 
noted, Toussoun Pacha, Said's only son, and 
not Ismail, would have been his successor. 

Let us turn awhile from Cairo to Constanti- 
nople. In 1872 it was currently reported, under 
men's breath, that the Sultan, Abdul Aziz, 
had resolved to change the order of succession. 



Avhicli had existed in Turkey for three centuries, 
in favour of his eldest son, Yusauf Izeddin — 
thereby putting aside the claims of the sons of 
Abdul Medjid. The marks of distinction which 
■were, contrary to the Mussulman custom, 
showered upon the young prince, gave an air of 
likelihood to the rumour, albeit the unbelievers, 
with a, shrug of the shoulders, declared that 
Abdul- Aziz was so vain that he could not con- 
ceive the idea that the throne which he occupied 
would ever be filled by another. His son, Yussuf 
Izeddin, was but fifteen years old, yet he was a 
marshal, in command of an army and of the Im- 
perial Guard, president of the Council of the 
Ministry of War, and recipient of foreign 
orders of cluvalry. He was a strange figure in 
the eyes of old Turks, who stroked their beards 
and whispered, with knitted brows, that the 
plot that seemed to be hatching, should fail.* 

* ' Les seatimenta aont vivaces dans I'eaprit public panui 
lea MuaBuIinana. Ceux quiendouternient ii'auraient qn'k con- 
vcrser, coiume upiis le faisona depuia pluaieurs ann^es, comnie 
nous I'iiviina fait iiot.immeiit ptndaiit ces derniers joura.avec 
lea Turi-ade diverges chssessocialea; ila entendraient peut-etre 
aortir de plus d'un cceur cette objurgatidu profonde : les halts 
J mpSriaux ne font plus mentiau du Propii^tc, le Kultan u'es- 
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The rumour Avhich disturbed the Mussulman 
mind in 1872, had first arisen during the reign 
of Abdul Medjid. Then it was generally be- 
heved that Rechid-Pacha had endeavoured to 
persuade his master to change the order of suc- 
cession, but that Abdul Medjid had refused to 
embark on the dangerous adventure, although 
the change in his case would have affected the 
rights of only one prince. But in 1872 the 
violent alteration of the order of succession 
which Abdul Aziz contemplated, and was be- 
hoved to be preparing; involved the disin- 
heritance of six of Abdul Medjid's sons— all 
save the youngest, Suleiman, being the seniors 
of Yussuf Izeddin. 

Law, in Turkey, is an amalgam of the Koran,, 
of the traditions of the Caliphate, and the will 
of the Sultan. The only curbs on the will of 



il done plus Mussulman? Ds entendraient Topinion avec laquelle 
les Mussulmans de toute classe accueilleraient la loi de primo- 
geniture, ils verraient le Mollah, le Softa^ le Derviche, le soldat 
et le manoeuvre, tous, r^sumer leur impression par ces mots : 
" (Hadjak chei di'il, Cela ne se f era pas !" prononces avec un 
soul^vemeut de poitrine, un grincement de dents, et un regard 
propre k epouvanter." — La Succession an Trone de Turqiiie. 
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the sovereign are the Koran and the traditional 
law, the only form necessary to make the liait 
of the Sultan or C-aliph, law, is the certificate 
or assent of the Mufti or Sheikh-ul- Islam. In 
other words, the Sultan, as representative of the 
Prophet, as the shadow of God, is bound to 
govern according to the Koran. Any law pro- 
mulgated by him, even with the sanction of the 
Mufti, if it be manifestly contraiy to the law of 
the Prophet, is one which, in the eyes of the 
Faithful, it is meritorious to break. While he 
remains thus in harmony with the Koran, the 
Sultan may commit any excesses he pleases 
with impunity. One illustration will suffice. 

The reforms proclaimed in the Hatti-Cherif 
of Gulkhane and the Hatti-Houmaioun of 185(5, 
have met with the most obstinate opposition on 
the part of the Turks, because, in the popular 
belief, they are contrary to the ChSri, or sacred 
law, although they have been sanctioned by the 
Mufti. The Faithful made it a merit to drive 
Christian witnesses from Turkish tribunals, for 
they deemed that they were conforming to their 
duties as Mohammedans in breaking a law 
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whicli violated the principles laid down in the 
Koran. But when the Sultan, humouring liis 
own unbridled and irresponsible will, disgraces 
his functionaries and appropriates their wealth, 
when it pleases him to strip a rich man for his 
own profit, when he summarily dismisses the 
judges of his Supreme Court of Justice, whom 
he had himself declared by a formal law to be 
immovable ; his subjects bow to the will of the 
Caliph, for these acts of hia will, not being in 
■opposition to the Koran, are strictly within his 
prerogative. On the other hand, the legislative 
; power of the Sultan does not reach beyond the 
limit of his life. Again, a Sultan is not bound 
by the laws of his predecessor — these die with 
their author. In order to revive them, a new 
Sultan must obtain the Fetva, or religious 
sanction, for them anew, and proclaim them by 
his own sovereign authority. Of this there are 
many examples. ** New Sultans have deemed 
it necessary to re-proclaira existing treaties with 
foreign powers on their accession. 

" See ' Etudes pratiques sot la Question d'Orient, ESfonnes 
I etCapitiitatjoiis,'parM. Benoit Bninswik, Part II. chap. i. 
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they nearly extinguished the dynasty. When 
Ahmed I. {the fourteenth Sultan) succeeded to 
the throne in his eleventh year, he had but one 
brother, whose life was spared, contrary to the 
law of Mohammed I., sumamed the Conqueror ; 
and M. Benoit Brunswik remarks naively that 
it is curious to observe that the Oriental his- 
torians, who are so emphatic in their praise of 
the practice of fratricide in the cause of ' the 
peace of the world,' have not a word of com- 
mendation for the councillors of the young 
Sultan Ahmet, who advised him to spare the 
life of his brother, Mustapha, lest the line of 
the Ottoman dynasty should become extinct. 

It was on the death of Ahmet that the Divan, 
assembled in the Seraglio, proclaimed that, in 
accordance with the spirit of the law and tra- 
dition of Genghis Khan, of which the Ottoman 
dynasty had become the inheritors since the 
time of Selim I., and in order to prevent further 
troubles, the succession to the throne should 
devolve upon the eldest prince of the dynasty. 
This proclamation was duly acknowledged by 
the formal Fetva of the Mufti of the time, 
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Essad Effendi. It was proclaimed moreover 
ttat the collateral heirs to the throne should 
fulfil no Govemment function, but should live 
shut up in the palace. 

This law of succession has been in unbroken 
operation from that time to this, that is, for 
nearly three centuries ; and it was this law, 
which is in harmony with the historical tradi- 
tions and the religious principles of the 
Mussulman nations, that Abdul Aziz was said 
to be anxious to violate in favour of his son. 
For the third time, in 1872, bad the public of 
Constantinople been disturbed by the ugly 
rumours that violent hands were about to be laid 
on the law which all respected, which had put 
an end to the fratricidal butcheries of the 
Seraglio. 

It was during the reign of Abdul Medjid, 
just before the Crimean War, and while Eechid- 
Pacha was Grand Vizier, that the subject was 
bruited for the first time. But nothing came of 
the rumour. The manner in which it was re- 
ceived probably stayed the hands of Rechid 
and his master. But under Abdul Aziz, whUe 
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Fuad Pacha was Grand Vizier, and after his 

Majesty's return from Egypt, the rumour took 
wing a second time, and for excellent reasons, 
as we shall see. But Abdul Aziz, albeit he was 
ready to sell a right to violate the traditional 
law of his Empire to a subject, had not the 
courage to violate it on his own account. He 
and Fuad Pacha were stayed by the agitation 
which the mere rumour of a change made in 
Mussulman society. In 1872 the opposition 
took more formidable proportions. A timid 
pamphlet by the Baron J. de Testa,^ in which 
he hinted at the advantages of a direct suc- 
cession from father to son, was boldly answered 
by M. Benoit Brunswik, who hinted that the 
resurrection of the old butcheiies was possible, 
and that Stamboul might be called upon to 
witness another Selim murdering his nine 
nephews, and a new Mohammed handing over 
his nineteen brothers to the butchers of the 
Seraglio. 

The Baron de Testa threw out feelers. He 

• ' Table dea Souveraina de la Maiaon Imp^riale des Ob- 
luuiidesi'par leBaronJ. deTesta. Constantiiiople, 1872. 
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said people generally pretended that sinct! the 
time of Mustapha II. seniority was the legally 
established principle governing the succession 
to the Turkish throne, but that it was not so. 
Mustapha II. and several of his successors were 
placed upon the throne by the caprice of the 
Janissaries, and after commotions which shook 
the Empire to its foundations. ' Putting aside,' 
Bays the Baron, ' the legal incapacity of the 
brother of Ahmed I., we beg to remark that 
Mustapha II. was the legitimate WeJi-Ahd. 
Ahmed I., in appointing him his successor, ex- 
ercised a right which was quite independent of 
tlie minority of his children. If these had been 
of age, he would still have had the right to 
name his brother to succeed him. It is impos- 
sible, therefore, to maintain that the accession of 
Mustapha II, created a fundamental law, in 
virtue of which the inheritance of the throne 
belongs to the senior of the entire family, to 
the exclusion of the direct male heir. It is con- 
sequently incoiTect to say that there was a 
change in the law of succession, especially since 
so important a poHtical act could not take place 
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under a new Fetva. The Fetva of the Mufti 
Essad EfFendi was, in truth, but the formal 
opinion of a doctor of law, and never had, and 
was never intended to have, the force of a fun- 
damental law of the State.' 

The contention of the upholders of the tradi- 
tional law or custom of succession, which has been 
in force in Turkey with the general consent of 
good Mussulmen, was not that it limited the wide 
prero^tive of the Sultan by an enactment which 
he might not break, but that it had the force of 
tradition, of religious sanction, and of the general 
approval of many generations of the Faithful. 

Farther on the Baron de Testa remarks : 
* Nothing can be invoked in favour of succession 
by seniority, unless it be that respect for the 
eldest of the family which has passed, we are 
told, from the Mongols into the manners and 
customs of the Ottomans.' This is basis enough, 
when the tradition has been sanctified by three 
centuries of quiet, or comparatively qiiiet, trans- 
mission of the sovereign power. 

M. Benoit Brunswik, arguing on the 
popular side, admitted that the change contem- 
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plated by Abdul Aziz was within liis preroga- 
five. ' Indeed,' he says, ' its impoasibility is 
not absolute. The word Olniaz, impossible, 
has never been uttered before the Snltan. It 
happened one day that a Sultan desu-ed ti> 
elevate his barber to the rank of director- 
general of telegraphs. Nobody dared to say to 
his Majesty that it waa impossible ; but, in order 
to avoid a scandal, it was suggested to him that 
the director-generalship was too arduous a post 
for so favoured a subject, and that it would be 

better to give him the province of to 

govern — which was done. On another occasion 
a Sultan, irritated by the long continuance of a 
popular insurrection in a province of the Em- 
pire, commanded his Grand Vizier to lock up a 
certain ambassador in the Castle of the Seven 
Towers. The Grand Vizier did not remark tliat 
it was impossible, or that the Imperial power 
was limited by the rights of nations ; he had 
recourse to a subterfuge, and a lie satisfied the 
Sultan. These things are not of the past. They 
are posterior to Beform, to the Tanzimat, but 
Refarin and Tanzimat have glided before the 
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facade of the Imperial palace, leaTing only verj- 
faint marks of their passage. The Sultan has 
not ceased to be the shadow of God upon earth, 
Zil-Ullah. He is the successor of the Prophet, 
he is Caliph, he is free to do his will and to 
upset tradition. His authority is not less than 
that of the greatest of the Caliphs. The Em- 
pire is his domain, its subjects are his slaves ; his 
power is without bounds, he is free from all 
control ; he may dispose of his crown, name 
whom he chooses as his successor, and, by virtue 
of this right — of this right on which he is com- 
plimented night and day — strengthened by the 
recognised legality of an accomplished deed, he 

may But what about the Fetva ? Oh I 

there need be no anxiety about that — he can 
get it. If the Sheik-ul-Islam should be in- 
flexible in his interpretation of the sacred 
writings, and incapable of sacrificing his opinion 
and his conscience to favour and ambition, he 
would be replaced by a more docile substitute, 
by one suppler and more expert in casuistry' 
and the art of interpreting texts. Mohammed 
the Conqueror found one, in the days of primi- 
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tive fervour, to twist an innocent passage of the 
Koran into a sanction of fratricide. 

' No, the Fetva is not a difficulty hi the way. 
At a pinch it would be dispensed with. The 
example of the two great Sultans, Selim I. and 
Mourad IV., might be followed. No — nothing 
is impossible : a new law of succession may be 
proclaimed whenever a Sultan wishes a change. 
There is no absolute obstacle to it. It is pre- 
cisely because the thing is possible, because this 
possibility is admitted and is manifested by a 
third appearance among the gossips of the 
palace and the Porte, and in public places, that 
the question should be considered aa one of the 
day, and be boldly discussed for the benefit of 
all — of his Majesty Abdul Aziz first of all. 
It is precisely because the Sultan is omnipotent, 
and that on all sides he is urged to make the 
change, that we deem it honest to appeal to his 
reason, to use all the arguments tending to 
enlighten his conscience, while it is yet time, 
while all is not yet compromised, by the sudden 
solution of a tjuestion at its very birth.'^' 

' lift Succesaion aa Tr5ne de Turquie.' Dissertation par it 
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This bold utterance was rewarded by the 
Bupprcasion of the writer's pamphlet, while the 
Baron de Testa was permitted to publish his 
tentative prolusion in favour of the principle 
of primogeniture in Constantinople. The Baron 
was the interpreter of the desires of the Sultan, 
tlie Sultana Valide, and the Grand Vizier, 
while M. Brunswik was spokesman for the 
people. The popular writer put the case as it 
would stand if the Sultan remained obstinate. 
' Let us suppose," he said, ' the Sultan Abdul Aziz 
as determined to change tlie order of succession 
as he is said to be, and as the Sultana Valide 
and the first eunuch desire. Let us suppose, 
moreover, that he has a docile and energetic 
Mufti ready for anything : could he put his 
power at the service of such a project ? Would 
he % And why should he ? Two reasons are put 
forward as guiding him in this direction — love 
of country a.nd paternal love — two noble senti- 
ments, which are a glory to him. But, all 
things considered, these feelings should rather 

Beiioit Brunswik, auteur des ' Etudest Praticiues aur la Question 
d'Orient' Pnria : Amyot, 1872. 





lead him to break like glass the flatterers who 
Kurround him, and are striving to pervert tlie 
emottODS of his heart, as sovereign and as father. 
It is in the name of paternal love that the 
young prince Yussuf Izeddin is to l>e exposed 
to the animosity of his family and of the entire 
nation I It is in the name of patriotism that 
the Empire is to be exposed to the dangers of a 
disruption ! 

' A change in the order of succession is a very 
grave matter, and worthy of the most serious 
deliberation. . . . This Empire has esperienced 
the horrors of wars of succession ; it has been 
the theatre of family butcheries ; it has been 
in the hands of sovereigns under age ; none of 
the misforbmies which encompass thrones have 
been spared to this — untU the force of circum- 
stances pleaded the cause of order and humanity. 
And when the crimes of the first Sultans had 
producedtheir inevitable effect; whenthe dynasty 
of Osman had been reduced to two children of 
tender years ; when councillors, whose names 
history has not preserved, had persuaded Ahmet I. 
to abolish the kw of fratricide ; when the order 
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which has prevailed since that time baa the 
double merit of conformity with religious and 
national traditions, when this order has been 
maintained through three centuries of uncon- 
tested successions to the throne, it is actually 
proposed to upset this tradition which extends 
back through twelve centuries. In the mis- 
taken name of patriotism the country is to be 
exposed to a return of fratricidal horrors, of the 
dangers of a minority, of a regency I No ; 
no sound argument exists in favour of such a 
project. Paternal love and the welfare of the 
State enter into the controversy, to protest, on 
the contrary, against it.' 

The religious argument in support of the 
succession, as it has stood for three centuries, 
was strongly insisted upon^ in order to turn 
Abdul Aziz from his dangerous design. In 
the absence of any other constitution defining 
the relations between the sovereign and his 
people, the wisest plan, said the opponents of 
Abdul Aziz, was to preserve the quasi-theocratic 
monarchy as it stood. The Sultan was the 
keeper of the keys of the temple of the Caaba. 
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His main strength lay in the homage he com- 
manded from Mussulnien, as the high-priest of 
their faitli, the successor of the Prophet. 

* Have you not been struck,' M, Brunswik 
asks, ' with the mute resignation of the Mussul- 
man populations under the present regime ? 
You have seen the Christians revolt, resist the 
pacha, the tax-gatherer, the 2aptieh,the soldiery; 
the Mussulman paySj suffers, and holds his 
peace. You have seen, in the same province 
where the Mussulman was suffering under the 
same oppression as the Christian, the former 
take up arms to punish the latter when he 
revolted against their common oppressor. Have 
you ever tried to explain this phenomenon to 
yourself? It consists in the different manner 
in which the Mus.suhnan and the Christian 
regard the sovereign authority. To the Mussul- 
man, the bad governor is an accident; the will 
of the Sultan, who makes him suffer, is an 
interpretation of God's will. He submits, with 
religious respect, to the will of his CaUph ; with 
the conviction that this will which oppresses 
himself is only temporary, that it may change 
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with a new 8iiltan, that even the reigning 
Sultan may alter his mind and be a good 
master to the Faithful.' 

To touch tile order of succession, which is 
bound up with the popular veneration for the 
person and authority of the Sultan, would be 
to destroy his mysterious prestige, his sacerdotal 
character, and, as it has been already remarked, 
to invite a general commotion throughout Mus- 
Bulman communities. His authority is absolute, 
even amid tribes where the very name of Turk 
ia abhorred ; for the Sultan of Turkey is the 
Caliph of all the Faithful. 

But what has the sacerdotal character of the 
Sultan to do with the order of succession? 
Those who know the populations of the Turkish 
provinces best declare that three centuries of 
quiet transmission of tlie sovereignty and the 
Caliphate have so fixed it in the popular mind, 
that, to the Faithful, the appearance of a Sultan 
to whom the throne was transmitted by a viola- 
tion of the ti-aditional method would be the 
signal for a general revolt. ' Outrage this popular 
belief,' says M. Brunswik, ' and, without waiting 



iill a revolt started from the palace with the 
eii BODS of the Sultan (for you would not dare 
to murder them in the old way), you would see 
a call to arms at Broussa, Konieli, Bagdad, 
Damascus, Djeddah, Mecca — wherever there 
is religious fervour. Where religion is most 
venerated, tliere will your new law be most 
abhorred.' 

Farther on he insists on this point : 
' Think of the factions that would be formed 
on the accession of Sultan Yussuf Izeddin, as 
the successor of his father. Think of the 
Bchism in Mussulman ranks: these for the Caliph 
Murad, those for the anti-Caliph Yussuf 
Pachas, ulemas, sheiks, dervishes, would rise 
everywhere in a state of revolutionary perturba- 
tion, and the Empire would bristle with arms. 
Massacres of the Christians would bo one of 
the first effects of the usurpation, for to their 
pernicious influence it would be attributed. 
The race of Osman would be near its fall. 
This is the opinion of men who know tlie Turk 
well, and who have travelled through the 
provinces of the Turkish. Empire. ' Those who 
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doubt,' says M. Brunswik, ' have only to con- 
verse with Turks of various classes, as we have, 
for several years, and especially of late. They 
would hear more than one say angrily, " Im- 
perial halt^ no longer mention the Prophet : has 
the Sultan ceased to be a Mussuhnan ?" They 
would hear the opinion Mussulmen of all 
classes are expressing on the law of primogeni- 
ture.' 

The universal popular opinion gave a lesson 
to Abdul Aziz, his ministers, and his favourites. 
In the coffee-houses and the mosques, the origin 
of this recurring agitation was canvassed. It 
began with Rechid-Pacha, who flourished under 
English protection, then again with Fuad- 
Pacha and Ali-Pacha, who were under French 
protection; it began in 1856, when European 
influences were in the ascendant, and when the 
memorj' of the Prophet and of his Koran was 
banished from official circles. Rechid was a 
giaour; Ali and Fuad were cursed by the 
crowd as giaours ; giaour was the word upper- 
most upon men's hps. To the cry of ' Giaour,' 
a terrible vengeance would assuredly have been 
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taken, if Abdul Aziz had promulgated on his 
own account the law of succession which he sold 
to Ismail-Pacha, in 1873, for 130,000 purses, or 
650,000 Turkish livres ; having been moved to 
complete the transaction not only by this heavy 
bribe, to which were added others for his mother, 
bis wives, and his ministers and their wives, 
but by the hone that it woidd serve him pre- 
sently as a precedent.* 

Bnt, as all the world knows, Abdul Aziz 
perished miserably, before he had time to crown 
the misdeeds of Ms reign by an act that would 
probably have accompUshed from within the 
dismemberment of the Empire. The hapless 
young Yussuf Izeddin, who had commanded 
the Ottoman army in his teens, and lived in 
public in state ahnost equal to that of his 
&ther, disappeared within the palace and was 
heard of no more. 



* Foad received the highest bribe, becanse, a high dignitary 
at ConatanUnople informed ns, ' he was the most rapadoos of 
the ministers.' Hia wife, who emulated his greed, received a, 
number of wooden cases, marked ' eau-de-Cologne,' bnt, in 
reality, contaiiuRg bnltion. It is impossible, howeTer, to leant 
the full extent of Ismail's bribery, in order to obtain this £rman- 
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The Baron J. de Testa concluded his timid 
pleading* in support of a change in the principle 
of succession to the throne of the Sultan, by 
pointing to the Imperial firman of the 27th of 
May, 18G6, by which Abdul Aziz pretended to 
change the order of inheritance to the vice- 
royalty of Egypt as estabhshed, with the con- 
Bent of the Great Powers in 1841. The 
Powers agreed to the settlement of the vice- 
royalty in Mehemet Ali's family, according to 
the estabhshed principle of inheritance which, 
as we liave shown, had lasted at Constanti- 
nople, with the general approval, for nearly 
three centuries, viz., that of seniority. Abdul 

*' Table dea Souverains de la Maison ImpSrialedes Osmaiii- 
des,' par la Baron J. de Testa. Constantinopla, 
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Aziz did for Ismail- Pacha — for a heavy bribe — 
that which he dared not do for himself. He 
broke the agreemeDt between Turkey and tiie 
Powers as to the Egyptian viceroyalty, and 
made it a direct inheritance &om &ther to son 
— hereby cutting off the lawfid heir-apparent, 
Mehemet All's youngest son, Prince Halim. 

The complete story of the firman of the 27th 
of May, 1866, will never be written; but the 
mere skeleton of it suggests a bai^ain, in open 
defiance of honour, of the religion of the parties 
to it, and of morality, that is without parallel 
in modem history. It is evident that one of 
the first points of poUcy, if not the first, to 
which Ismail-Pacha directed his enei^es, and 
his rare cunning as a diplomatist, on succeeding 
to power, was to the violation of that law of 
succession to which he himself owed his elevation 
—a traditional patriarchal law which he knew 
to be venerated by all his co-religionists : and 
whicli had received, in the case of his family, 
the solemn sanction of the Great Powers. He 
had resolved to make Egypt his own, to the 
dispossession and disappearance of his kindred. 
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save only his own children. We shall presently 
see how he proceeded to root out the collateral 
branches of his race, and at the same time to 
satisfy his lust for land and palaces. He 
acknowledged that be bad a passion for build- 
ing, but this confession describes only a part of 
bis greed. 

His first care was to be on good terms with 
hia suzerain. He was the himibleet of vas- 
sals. Whenever Abdul Aziz honoured Ismail 
with a visit the viceroy was compelled to 
meet bis Majesty half-way. On one occasion, 
in 1873, when the Sultan condescended to 
notify to Ismail, tlirough bis first secretary, 
Kefik Bey, that he would pay him a visit, and 
that he need not come half-way, as usual, to 
meet him, but might await his Majesty outside 
his residence, the viceroy was so enchanted with 
bis master's urbanity that he there and then 
gave 10,000 Turkish livres to the bearer of the 
gracious message, Eefik Eey. At this time 
Ismail was in quest of a second and more com- 
prehensive firman than that of 18G6. He 
wanted power to make loans and to conclude 



commercial treaties, and levy customs duties, 
■without the authority of the Sublime Porte — 
and something more ; and whenever he wanted 
anything at Constantinople he began by bribing' 
in all directions. The sum handed to the 
Grand Viziers for this most useful firman, whicli 
made Ismail a free and independent borrower, 
may be judged by that which Refik Bey re- 
ceived, viz., 120,000 in Turkish consoHdated. 
Abdul Aziz had granted permission, as usual, 
to his ministers and secretaries to accept certain 
gratuities from the Viceroy ; but when he heard 
that Eefik Bey had had the audacity to receive 
the above prodigious bribe he caused tlie money 
to be handed over to himself, and, having re- 
turned his greedy First Secretary 25,000, kept 
the remainder for his own Imperial purse. 

It should be borne in mind that Turkish 
ministers and high palace functionaries, both 
male and female, have always been in the habit 
of receiving gifts of money from the Viceroys 
of Egypt, and this with the knowledge and 
consent of the Sultan. The Imperial authority 
hae been readily given, but the sanctioned gifts 
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never exceeded 20,000 or 25,000 Turkish livrea. 
Ismail, however, requiring more concessions 
than any of his predecessors, has uniformly 
added a clandestine brihe equal, at least in 
amount, to the sanctioned gift ; and in this 
way he carried his points at the court of Abdul 
Aziz. 

The humility of Ismail delighted Abdul Aziz 
as much as his lavish money and other offer- 
inga When the Sultan paid Ismail the visit 
to which we have referred, the Viceroy walked 
behind his suzerain's carriage, while Hassan, 
Toussoun, and Mansour Pachas ran beside it. 
The breakfast, which Ismail-Pacha prepared 
for his august guest in one of the kiosks of the 
viceregal residence, was served upon a service 
of gold, ornamented with diamonds. His 
Majesty deigned to admire the plate, and, on 
Ismail offering it, was good enough to accept it. 
It was a bribe for a Sultan. 

Negotiations and interchanges of politeness 
carried on in this fashion were the means de- 
liberately adopted by Ismail, from the beginning 
of his ,reign, to obtain the weighty concessions 
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he required from Constantinople. From the 
extent of the bribery on small occasions, like 
those to which we have referred, we may fairly 
infer that tbe cost of the firman of the 27th of ' 
May, 1866, by wbich the succession to the vice- 
royalty was diverted from the senior living' 
member of Mehemet All's descendants, to the 
eldest born of Ismail, and thenceforth by order 
of primogeniture, was enormous. It is more 
than probable, however, that even bribes of 
Imperial magnificence, wrung from the fellaheen 
of fertile Egypt, with the help of hippopotamus 
thongs, would not have persuaded Abdul Aziz 
to give his servile lieutenant the dignity of 
ahnost an independent monarch, had be not 
hoped to erect the firman of 1 860 into a prece- 
dent of service to his own ambition. This 
peeps out in the Baron de Testa's pamphlet, 
■which was printed and published with the per- 
mission of the Grand Vizier at Constantinople ; 
while his antagonist, M. Benoit Brunswik, who 
took the popular side, and denounced the changQ 
in the Egyptian Inw of succession, warning the 
Sultan at the same time to make no similai* I 
5—2 
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attempt in regard to his own throne, "was, as 
we have shown, forbidden to be circulated 
in Turkey. The indeijendent pamphleteer was 
even driven to the expedient of sun'eptitiously 
lithographing his reply to the Baron. M. 
Brunswik warned the Sultan not to be misled 
by the impunity with which he had sold the 
Egyptian succession to Ismail- Pacha. 

' Do not be led by tl)e example of Egypt 
into a false sense of security,' said M. Brunswik. 
' In Egypt there are twenty thousand Freneh- 
meil, ten thousand Englishmen, twenty thousand 
Itahans, twenty-five thousand Greeks, two 
thousand Turks. There are no Egyptians, or 
rather the two millions of Egyptians count for 
no more than the agricultural population in the 
rest of the Empire. la Egj'pt, the foreigner 
addicts himself to commerce and manufactures ; 
the Egyptian labours and pays the taxes ; the 
Turk governs. There is no national tradition 
in Egypt, because there is no Egyptian nation : 
there is but one tradition — one which reaches 
for away into antiquity, it is that of unrequited 
labour. There is no other historical tradition 
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in Egypt, and while the foreigner prospers and 
the Turk governs, you may issue decrees at your 
ease. In Egypt the order of primogeniture 
may, if it becomes established, become advan- 
tageous to the real Egyptians. The Viceroy has 
bought the right to the succession for his son : 
the Sultan sold it to him : who is to oppose the 
bargain? The Khedive is no Caliph. All is 
in order, or nearly so ; but would it be the same 
in Turkey 1 

* Still, who can assure us that one day Ismail- 
Pacha will not, looking down from heaven^ 
deplore his error, although it was cotnrniitod 
under the inspiration of paternal lovo, and for 
the good of his country ? When a minor Hhall 
appear to occupy the vice-regal throne, it will 
be the duty of the Sublime Porte Xa) entabliiih 
a regency. Two or three Turki>jh \m'hiS3Ji will 
be nominated, and Egyptian auU/ttomy wiii 
come to an end. A parallel evcritUAlitjr isk 
Turkey would be even a graver affair/ 

It would be fnutlesB to speculate f/ft tli^ fSc^t^ 
of M. Brunswik's warning on Alxliil A/nr 
his unscrupulous Grand "Vizier, ari/l hh {aa!?^ 
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favourites. It is certain, however, that his 
iremarks were not lost upon Ismail-Pacha and 
the dignitaries in his pay at Constantinople. 
Baron de Testa took them up in a foot-note in 
his reply, ' La Succession au Tr6ne de Turquie,'* 
remarking that the law of succession, sold by 
Abdul Aziz to Ismail-Pacha, would be complete 
' if it contained a clause regulating the minority 
of the heir.' Ismail took the hint at once, and 
entered upon that course of wholesale bribery 
and corruption which produced what is known 
as the New Firman, dated July 7, 1873, which 
made Ismail-Pacha almost an independent 
sovereign. The case of a regency was, this 
time, amply provided for. 

This firman is couched in the most flattering 
terms ; at the same time it is made valid only 
during Ismail-Pacha's good conduct. (See Ap- 
pendix). Desiring to give Ismail a mark of 
his confidence and friendship, as well as an ac- 
knowledgment of his Highness's efforts to pro- 
mote the prosperity of his Khedivate and to 

■ ' Table des Soiiveraina de la ilaison Imperiale des Os- 
manides,' par le Baron J. de Testa. Constantinople, 1S7S. 
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better the condition of its inhabitants, Abdul 
Aziz establishes the line of succession, by order 
of primogeniture in Ismail's family — his eldest 
living brother, or this brother's eldest sou, 
succeeding in case of failure of direct male issue, 
to the exclusion always of the female line. In 
the case of the heir being a minor (that is, under 
eighteen), or the Khedive's death, he is at once 
to assume the vice-regal title, under a council of 
regency. If, in his will, the late Khedive have 
not nominated this council, the Ministers of the 
Interior, of War, of Finance, of Foreign Affairs, 
of Justice, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Egyptian Army, the Inspector-General of the 
Provinces, in power at his death, will form the 
council of regency, and wUl elect a regent 
from their body. Should the votes be equally 
divided in favour of two names, the regency 
falls to the minister holding the more important 
department, who will govern with the council of 
his coUeagues, when their powers have been 
confirmed at Constantinople by an Imperial 
£rman. The regent and the council of 
regency are irremovable before the legal espi- 



ration of their powers, that is, before the majority 
of the Khedive. Should one of the council die, 
the survivors have power to elect a successor. 
Should the regent die, the council will elect 
another from their body, and a successor to 
the place he will leave vacant in the council. 
Having settled the regency in this complete 
fashion, and thus fully satisfied Ismail, Abdul 
Aziz says, ' This is my irade and Imperial firman.' 
His Majesty was in the vein for thorough con- 
cessions, and under the inspiration of his ■will 
bribed Grand Viziei" and palace favourites, 

' I attach the greatest importance,' his Majesty 
went ou to say,* ' to the prosperity of Egypt, 
and to the happiness, peace, and security of its 
population ; and since these objects depend on 
the civil and financial administration of the 
country, as well as ou the development of its 
material and other interests which are within the 
grasp of the Egyptian Government, we recount, 
to modify and elucidate them, all the privileges 
■which my Imperial Government, formerly or 
recently,has granted to the governed of Egypt, 
' See the text of the finnan iit Appendix. 
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that they may be permanently maintained in 
favour of the successors to the Khedi-vate.^ 

* The civil and financial administration of the 
country, and all its material and other interests, 
being in every respect, as in other countries, 
under the control of the Egyptian Government, 
and the development of its riches and the 
prosperity of its population depending on the 
harmony existing between the governors and 
the governed, the Khedive of Egypt is autho- 
rised to enact laws and internal regulations 
whenever the necessities of the country require 
them. He is also authorised to contract and 
renew conventions with the agents of foreign 
powers, as regards customs and commerce and 
internal relations with foreigners, with the view 
of developing commerce and industry, and of 
regulating police affecting foreigners, and their 
relations with the government in the native 

population. 

* The Khedive has complete and entire 

authority over the financial affairs of the 

• This was, as we have shown, beyond the Sultan's power ; 
his firmans expired with him. 
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country. He has full power to contract 1 
abroad in the name of the Government of Egj-pt, 
whenever they may be necessary. 

' The first and most essential duty of the 
Khedive being the defence of the country, he 
has full and complete authority to raise, increase, 
or diminish the Imperial forces in Egypt, ac- 
cording to the necessities of the time. The 
Khedive retains the power, as heretofore, to 
confer military rank to that of colonel, and civil 
rank to that of Rutbei-Sanie. Money coined 
in Egypt must bear my Imperial name ; the 
military and naval colours of Egypt shall not 
differ in any respect from mine. It is under- 
stood that the Khedive may not buUd ironclads 
without my permission. 

' By my Imperial irade,' Abdul Aziz con- 
cludes, ' I hand to thee, through my Divan, 
this illustrious firman, bearing my Imperial 
hatt, and containing the above concessions.' 
This firman includes, elucidates, modifies, and 
completes all the firmans and Imperial hatts 
■which have been gi-anted down to this time to 
the Egj'ptian Government, to regulate the order 
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of succession, the form of the regency, the civil, 
military, and financial administration, and the 
material and other interests of the country. It 
is in obedience to my Imperial will, that the 
regulations and principles contained in this 
firman shall be observed in the stead of those 
laid down in my previous firmans. 

' And thou, with thy upright and fervid 
character and the knowledge which thou hast 
acquired of the State affairs of Egypt, wilt 
faithfully execute the conditions laid down in 
this firman ; and thou wilt devote all thy efibrta 
to the good government of the country, to 
secure by all possible means the peace and secu- 
rity of its inhabitants, and so acknowledge ray 
favours and Imperial indulgences towards thee. 
Thou wilt give also the greatest attention to the 
payment every year, without delay and in full, 
of the one hundred and fifty thousand purses of 
tribute, as agreed,' 

For this firman Abdul Aziz is said to have 
received from Ismail 050,000 Turkish Uvres, in 
addition to costly presents— his mother and 
jninisters being bribed in proportion. 
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The value of this comprehensive firman, the 
fulsome terms of which are said to have been 
submitted to Ismail through the paid complai- 
sance of the ministers of Abdul Aziz, or at 
least of that jiart of it which confers an indepen- 
dent hereditary right to the viceregal throne 
on Ismail's male descendants, is not rated high 
by the pundits of Stamboul, nor, indeed, by any 
good Mohammedans who have examined the 
question. The Viceroy of Egypt has no sacred 
character. He is no Caliph. He is merely a 
high functionary, like the governor of any 
Turkish province. Just as it would be impos- 
sible for a^ Sultan to vest the governorship of 
a province in the family of a favourite for ever, 
because Iiis finnan dies with him, so, it is con- 
tended, Abdul Aziz not only violated a cherished 
tradition, and broke the law of Cheri, or Moham- 
medan justice, when he put aside Prince Halim in 
favour of Prince Tewfik, but he travelled beyond 
his prerogative, Abdul Medjid, for instance, ap- 
pointed Muatapha Pacha Governor of Crete for 
life ; but his successor had no hesitation in re- 
calhng him, and replacing him by another. 
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VII. 

The 25th of June, 1872, as the anniversary of 
the accession of Abdul Aziz, had been fixed for 
the promulgation of the new law of succession 
in the throne-room of the Sultan's palace, in 
the presence of the Diplomatic corps. 

Mahmoud- Pasha, by the favour of Abdul 
Aziz, had become Grand Vizier; and had taken 
up the work of Ah-Pacha and Fuad-Pacha 
with that energy and unscrupulousness which 
belonged to him. He was a creature of the 
Palace suddenly put forward to end the business 
which had been so long about. Essad-Pacha, 
with the favour of the Sultan's mother and of 
the Sultan's son, had intrigued to supersede 
Mahmoud by a great display of fervour in 
favour of the change of succession. He had 
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already been promised one of the princesses in 
marriage, and believed he touched the seals of 
office, when Mahmoud heard of the plot and 
straightway made himself master of it. His 
post wa3 too richly endowed, in the shape of 
pay and bribes, to be given up without a 
stru^le. He therefore wrested the intrigue 
for the succession of Prince Yussuf Izeddin 
from Essad, caused him to be exiled to a pro- 
vincial govemoi-ship, and schemed himself into 
high favour with his sovereign and the Sultana 
Valide. Then he set to work to fortify his 
position in the palace, and to face his rivals of 
the Sublime Porte. His first care was to draw 
forth the venerable Namik-Pacha from his re- 
treat and make him President of the Council of 
State. Namik was known as well for his strict 
adherence to religious principles as for his 
hatred of foreigners. His accession to the 
ministry which was to change the succession 
would promote the adhesion of devout Mussul- 
men. He then turned to Eiza-Pacha, the favour- 
ite War Minister of the late Sultan, whom he 
also tempted from his retreat. The Sultan re- 
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ceived Hiza at the palace, said flattering tilings 
to him, and, on the same day, sent him an irade 
increasing his pension to the extent of 25,000 
piastres monthly. In this way an old public 
servant, who was bound in gratitude to eer\'e 
the sons of Abdul Medjid, sold himself to their 
enemies. Young Turkey was bribed wholesale 
■\rith flattery, place, and invitations, or menaced 
with exile. Mahmond began to see his way 
clear. While he bribed those who would take 
bribes, he banished all men of influence whom he 
had reason to suspect. As for the army, Namik 
and Riza were in the plot, and their influence 
with the troops, of whom Yussuf Izeddin was 
commander-in-chief (aged fifteen), would suffice. 
The soldiers were petted with remissions of 
punishment or with impunity when they insulted 
Europeans in the streets ; the ofiicers, according 
to their rank, were gained by revolvers, watches, 
or jewelled snuff-boxes. Then the Grand Vizier 
exerted himself to create public opinion in 
favour of the ministry and the young prince, 
and against Murad Effendi. In mosques and 
coffee-houses, at Scutari and at Cassmi-Pacha, 
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the praises of the Padischah, his son, and 
Mahmoud were sung: while the lawful heir 
■was cursed and slandered. But the public 
would not be moved to the satisfaction of 
the Grand Vizier. In his impatience he 
went the length of provoking a popular peti- 
tion to Abdul Aziz, praying him to guard the 
countiy from future calamities by continuing 
the traditions of his glorious reign in the person 
of his sou. Tliis proved too adventurous a 
stroke. The clergy, the army, the esiiaf — all 
good MussulnianSj indeed — refused to put their 
Heals to the sheets of impious flattery, although 
Namik-Pacha had appended his. But Mah- 
moud and liis accomplices were not dis- 
heartened. The soldiers would stand by their 
boy- commander : and Yussuf Izecldin once 
proclaimed Sultan by the army, Abdul Aziz 
having abdicated in his favour, even the most 
devout of the Faithful would regard him as 
their legitimate Caliph. 

As the 25th of June approached, the rumours 
that the plot was ripe spread far and wide. On 
the 16th an irade appointed Yussuf Izeddin 
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Minister of War, with Namik-Pacha as co- 
adjutor. There were grand fetes in the palace, 
and great agitation reigned throughout Stam- 
boul. The foreign ambassadors repaired to the 
Grand Vizier and to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, to demand explanations and to enter 
protests. 

Then the first . astrologer to the Sultan, wa« 
consulted, and this mighty seer decided that 
his Imperial master and his ministers should 
wait for a more propitious consteDation to 
put the light to the powder. And w the 
25th of June passed quietly away. But the 
cruel treatment which Murad Efejndi and 
Hamid Effendi had always received at the 
hands of Sultan Abdul Azaz wa« aggravated, 
and the official agitation was oontiniied ou a 
wider scale than ever. 

Finally they were avenged, and AMn) 
was overthrown ajad perM>b«i jiu*»rs»MT 
the reader will rememl'ta' ; a«»4 *Ah ^mu 
son Yussuf Izeddin ai8aj»I*a«^ ^'^ *^*ff 
the pubUc scene, and ^*«re wa* «. *:i<i */ 
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plot, in furtherance of which the succession to 
the viceroyalty of Egypt by primogeniture was 
sold to Ismail-Pacha, and paid for out of the 
labours of the miserable fellaheen. 
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VIII. 

Prince Halim, the last surviving son of Mehemet 

Ali, has been described by De Leon as sallying 

forth fromhis now deserted palace in the Shoubra 

Gardens, hawk on wrist, and the fleet Syrian 

greyhounds in leash, accompanied by a glittering 

company of hunters, to chase the gazelle across 

the windy desert, under the blazing Egyptian 

sun. He was then 'spare and wiry in frame 

and muscle, lithe as a leopard, a hunter like 

Nimrod, a horseman, unequalled even among 
his mother's centaur-like race,* with quick 

flashing eyes and sharp features, dark eyes and 

hair, and Arab complexion.' He is now a 

staid and serious statesman, who, although not 

yet fifty years of age, has had vast experience 

° His mother was a Bedouin. 

6—2 
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of public affairs, both in Egyptj under his 
brother Said, the late viceroy, and in Con- 
stantinople, since his esUe by his nephew, the 
present Khedive. As the prince whom Ismail 
has endeavoured to disinherit, in the manner 
already described, and as an enhghtened Eastern 
politician, who is as intimately acquainted with 
the policy of the Western Powers and the 
pubhc opinion of Europe, as he is with the 
mysteries of Egyptian politics and the com- 
plexities of Turkish state administration, Prince 
Halim's life and character should be interesting- 
to the English reader. 

The prince was only thirteen years of age 
(1842) when his illustrious father, who had just 
established an Egyptian college or seminary in 
Paris, sent him thither to receive a thorough 
education. Here he mastered the rudiments ; 
and in 1846 he was transferred to the French 
Staff College, as a foreign pupil. He pursued 
his general and military education in France, 
and was only recalled home on the death of 
Mehemet Ali. and the accession of the senior 
male of the family, Abbas-Pacha, to the vice- 
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regal throne, in August, 1849. Abbas was 
thirteen years older than Halim. 

To each of his sons MehenietAli gave 30,000 
feddans of land. Halim lived on his property, 
and in retirement like the rest of his kindred, 
throughout the reign of the gloomy and jealous 
Abbas; and it was only when, in 1856|hi8brother 
Said succeeded to the viceregal dignity, that 
he entered public life as the Governor-Genei'al 
of the Soudan. From this post he was recalled 
to Caiio by Said, on account of his bad health, 
and appointed Minister of War, In both 
capacities he made his mark as a firm, but kind 
and just administrator : haughty, according 
to the Cairenes, towards the proud pacha, but 
gentle and merciful towards the poor fellah 
— a virtue or quality rare indeed in the 
East. 

In 1862, when Prince Halim spontaneously 
subscribed £200 to the fund for the relief of the 
English operatives, during the cotton famine, 
Messrs, Clegg, Clare and Co., who forwarded 
the sum to Lord Derby, remarked : 

' We are certain that yom' lordship will receive 



inA paitinilar pleasure this gifb from one of the 
.^Orptisn princes, who is a straDger to our 
eoantry, and is not eveu a European. It is 
pj«asant to remember that the heart of one oc- 
cupying the high rank of the prince in a distant 
countr}-, and surrounded with all the worldly 
blessings Providence can give, has been touched 
by the sufi'eriugs of cur Lancashire operatives, 
and that, unsolicited, he resolved to do his part 
in alleviatiug them, 

' This new trait in the prince's character has 
not surprised us. Unlike the Eastern pnnces of 
yld, Halim Pacha is an active and enlightened 
ligriculturist. He has spent vast sums on the 
improvement of his property and the intro- 
duction of machinery-. His energy and adminis- 
ti-Htivv* abilities are only equalled by his kindness 
AUti >.vuj*iUvration. We cannot speak too highly 
ia Niapntise, and we are certain that the contri- 
Wuou *ili«i» his Highness has placed at your 
lwi*i*iwp s tJti»|>oefal, without commentary or re- 
*4iwt*.^u, ^*ill W«d other Eastern princes to 

Uwi l>»Kbiy UMtW K very warm acknowledg- 
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ment of Prince Halim's gift, and insisted on pre- 
senting it liiniself to the Manchester committee ; 
while it was hailed in the Times as coming with 
particular grace from the country which was de- 
riving substantial benefits through its cotton 
sales from the American war. In a letter 
that appeared on the 29th of September, the 
writer, having remarked on the high prices which 
the cottons of Ismail andMustapha Pacha were 
fetching in the markets, said that it was pleasant 
to remember that Prince Halim had sent his con- 
tribution without waiting until he had realised 
any of the profits which he had in perspective. 

Even when, in 1863, the jealous and ambitious 
Ismail came to the throne, he found it prudent 
to retain the services of his popular and experi- 
enced kinsman; and he appointed him President 
of the Council of Ministers. But they soon fell 
out, and the quarrel redounds to the honour of 
Prince Halim. 

It was in 1864. Ismail was already medi- 
tating that series of acts of spoliation and ap- 
propriation by which he continually contrived 
to gain possession of a vast proportion of 



the most fertile lands within his dominions. 
The waate lands, which had not been included 
in Mehemet Ali's original survey, under- 
taken in order to levy the land-tax, had been 
gradually cleared and cultivated by the small 
landowners in the neighbourhood of them, 
Ismail's eye fell upon these reclaimed feddans, 
and, having a number of favourites whom he 
wished to attach to him for ulterior service in 
the great designs he had conceived to make 
the better part of Egj'pt his private property, 
he resolved to appropriate them and distribute 
them among his creatures. 

When the President of the Council heard of 
this, he entered a vehement protest. He sub- 
mitted to his nephew Ismail that it would be a 
cruel injustice to dispossess the poor agricultural 
labourers who had turned a ^rilderness into 
fruitful fields. Moreover, it would be impolitic, 
for if these poor folk, who had been the pioneers 
in reclaiming the waste lands of the country, and 
therefore in increasing its tax-bearing power, 
were ousted, the fellaheen would be discouraged, 
and no more new land would be brought under 



cultivation. Who, Priiico Halim argued, would 
reclaim the waste if, the land once reclaimed, it 
■was liable to be seized and handed over to the 
first palace favourite 1 The right policy, on the 
contrary, was to give these pioneers a sound 
title to the feddans they had brought under 
cultivation; and, if the Viceroy was anxious to 
enrich his servants, let him make them grants of 
the unreclaimed land, of which there was no 
lack in Egypt. They would bring it under 
cultivation, and so increase the national re- 
sources. 

The resolute course adopted by the President 
of the Council, in opposition to the Khedive 
and his expectant ministers, gave umbrage to 
all who would have been benefited by the pro- 
jected confiscation. Nor was Prince Halim's 
position improved when he objected to a project 
for transferring certain rice villages to the hands 
of the Kliedive, under the pretext that they 
were so poor it was impossible for the villagers 
to live without a little money help. The 
governors of the provinces in which they were 
situated had been instructed to frame reports 
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on the subject (the views of Ismail having been 
confidentially imparted to them), and they duly 
and dutifully reported that the detestable govern- 
ment of Said had so completely drained the 
provincial treasury they could not help the poor 
people. They could only pray that the Vice- 
roy would deign to take over the villages, heavy 
as the cost of them would be to him. Prince 
Halim, in opposing this conspiracy against the 
fellaheen, remarked that, with the help of a few 
more reports like this from various parts of the 
country, the Viceroy might presently be asked 
to take over all the villages of Egypt, under the 
pretext of helping them. ' Is this the object in 
view ?' the President of the Council asked, with 
hia usual boldness and directness. The attack 
was point blank, and it led to the separation of 
uncle and nephew ; the latter perceiving very 
distinctly that he would find an uncompro- 
mising opponent to all his personal projects in 
his uncle, as well as in his own brother, Mustapha 
Pazil.''* Prince Halim retired to his palace at 
the Shoubra Gardens, and devoted himself as 
• He Jied in 1876. 
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heretofore to the chase, and to improvements in 
agriculture. 

Lady Duff Gordon, who was in Egypt at this 
time, wrote home on this subject (May, 1863) a 
passage which, in a few words, tells us how 
completely Ismail and Halim must have been at 
variance on the land appropriation or confisca- 
tion question : ' Ismail- Pacha got the Sultan 
to allow him to take 90,000 feddans of unculti- 
vated land for himself hs private property. Very 
well. But the late Viceroy giunted, eight 
years ago, certain uncultivated lands to a good 
many Turks, his emploi/es, in hopes of founding 
a landed aristocracy, and inducing them to spend 
their capital in cultivation. They did so, and 
now Ismail takes their improved land, and 
gives them feddan for feddan of his new land 
(which will take five years to bring into culti- 
vation) instead. He forces them to sign a 
voluntary deed of exchange, or they go off to 
Fazoghloo — a hot Siberia, whence none return. 
I saw a Turk the other day who was ruined by 
the transaction. '■'^ 

• ' Letters from Egypt, 1363—65.' By Liidy Duff Gordon. 
London: 1365, 
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The independent character, the liberal ideas, 
and the popularityof Prince Halim, in short, gave 
umbrage to the Viceroy. Both Halim and Mus- 
tapha were inconvenient members of his house 
to have ready at Cairo to take advantage of any 
rising or agitation against him and the new 
■order of succession, by which he had robbed them 
of their rights. They were personages to be 
exiled, to be rooted out of the land ; since they 
could not be disposed of in the way the Caliphs 
of old cleared off superfluous brothers, and 
nephews, and even sons. 

The opportunity, in Pi-ince Hahm's case, arose 
in 1868. 

Mohammed Bey, one of the Prince's chums 
at college in £lgypt, and son of Kourchid- 
Pacha, and who had been some time in the 
prince's service, begged a grant of a feddan of 
land in the village of Shoubra, near the prince's 
palace, to build a house. The prince at once 
gave his friend an order on the Nazir of the vil- 
lage for the land. A few days afterwards, while 
atroUing over his estate as usual, to see how the 
work was going forward, his highness was 
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struck by the inactivity he saw on all sides, and 
by the sadness that was upon the faces of the 
workmen he met. Something had happened, 
The prince returned to hia cabinet, and sum- 
moned his principal secretary, Ahmet Eftendi, 
He was informed that his secretary had been 
seized duiing the night and caiTied off by 
the police. He had not recovered from his 
astonishment when the Khedive's first equerry 
presented himself in a state of great agitation, 
and implored the prince to leave Egypt at once. 
Pressed to explain himself, he said that the 
Khedive was in possession of a proclamation to 
the Arabs, signed by him, in which they were 
advised to rise against the Government. The 
prince had no knowledge of any proclamation, 
nor of plot or purpose against the Government. 
This was his reply to the equerry, accompanied 
by the intimation that he should not stir. 

On the morrow the mystery was explained. 
MohammedBey, at the instigation of the Prefect 
of Police, Salike-Pasha, had rewarded the 
generosity of his master and college friend by 
suppressing the order on the Nazir of Slioubra 



for the feddan of land, and by writing the 
proclamation over Prince Halim'a signature and 
seal. But when the writing of the prince's 
chief secretary had been compared before the 
Khedive with that of the proclamation, it was 
ascertained beyond doubt that it was a forgery : 
moreover, on close examination, traces of the 
writing appeared under it. And so the mys- 
terious affair was suffered to pass away. It had 
so frightened Prince Halim's secretaries and 
clerks, however, that not one of them would 
remain in his service. This experience told liim 
that he was a marked man j and that Mohammed 
Bey had had his good reasons for his part in 
the nefarious transaction. 

Shortly afterwards the Government caused 
Mohammed Effendi Zaza to be arrested, and 
sent him in irons, witliout any form of trial, 
to Fachoda, where he remained two years, 
with an iron ring round his neck and ankles, 
day and night. Another unfortunate, one 
Khouchid, chief overseer of the kitchen-gardens 
of Shoubra, was, about the same time, trans- 
ported to Fachoda, because an Arab on the 
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estate had put a detonating ball on the rails 
outside the gardens, when the Khedive was 
passing. Ismail saw a plot in every untoward 
incident, and heard rebellion in every sound, 
that could be even remotely connected with the 
dispossessed princes. Halim he specially feared, 
because the poor peasants loved him, and 
because he had the courage to take the part of 
the oppressed, and to raise his voice again and 
again against the ruinous and cruel policy under 
which the people were suffering. On the arrest 
of Mohammed Effendi Zaza, Halim wrote to 
his nephew : 

' Highness, 

* If, relying upon my rights, and trusting 
to the future, I have remained a silent and 
indifferent spectator of your Highness's acts, it is 
because, a stranger to the Government of my 
country, I can incur no responsibihty. But 
however reluctant I may be to break silence, I 
cannot prolong it ; and I should be culpable, if 
by my conduct I appeared to acquiesce in a state 
of affairs too outrageous to last any longer. 



Tm^ **'igfc— **" must not take offence at my 
acmse in defending myself, I shall try 
I yQ« as welL There are ties uniting 
I can never be altogether snapped : does 
(•■fee blood flow in our veins 1 and who 
t dare to accuse me of having forgotten 
f Ifta &e^ since, at the first news of the attempt 
t jnoor Highness, I hastened, blotting out 
■^ to convey to you sentiments which I 
■«gret to-day, could one regret what is 
, fcoaourable, and right 1 My silence, 
conditional — the condition was 
t H^hness was to forget my name — 
t wUcfa my father bequeathed to me 
it ^ory. But how, under what cir- 
bas mj name been spoken 1 I have 
fc arar insult, as ignoble as it is 
. tt» oar conmion sovereign ; and 
Ak od^&ctiou which I could demand 
L «a^ Bat while I am confidently 
^StX ■wmmon your Highness to another 




ntury, as your Highness 
ft judge above them ; and 
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this sovereign judge is public opinion, which 
calls them together, and passes on their acts a 
judgment from which there is no appeal, except 
to God or history. But God is high above ns, 
and history far ahead. 

' I should also have preferred not to disturb 
your rejoicings ; and unless honour had imposed 
it upon him as a duty, never would the son of 
Mohamet Ali have lowered himself by the 
recital of deeds so odious, that they would not 
have been credited, unless a horrible fact were 
there to prove their reality. 

' Calomnisz, it has been said long since, il en 
restera toujours quelquechose, but I tell your 
Higliness, that of all the attempts against me, 
nothing will remain but shame to those who 
have dared mate them. On the 12th instant 
Mohamet Effendi Zaza, about thirty-five years 
of age, and in my service for some sixteen 
years, was arrested by the governor of the 
suburb of Cairo, at Matarieh, where he lived ; 
and was carried away in chains, I know not 
■where. . . . What crime has he committed 1 
Of what, by whom, is he accused ? What 
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I hftTe the magistrates ordered ? With 
Was he tried ? Be it as it may, 
: the trial secret, if trial there were \ 
Ik ■ scarcely worth while sending one of your 
flonistets far and wide to ask Europe to cancel 
"■ Ae capitulations ;" forming a chamber of 
(feputies ; having constantly on the lips and at 
^^ point of the pen, the word " progress ;" and 
then to have the audacity, for the sole purpose 
of vilely calumniating me, to seize arbitrarily 
a man in the service of a prince of your house, 
to tear him from his family, from the objects of 
his affections, from his master, and send him, 
bound hand and foot in chains, no one knows 
whither. And while this attack — for such it is 
— this undeniable, avowed, proved attack, whose 
author is known and alive, is perpetrated in 
bNtti daylight, is it not said that my servant 
'«Mk. l—pKnnitnfl in that mysterious a£fair, the 
; (rf bombs at your Highness, about 
Government maintain the most 
silence, if indeed they have any- 
fetUltf Qi» tfimlge \ If brute force has prevented 
I ftWfc W^lW ftottt uiaking a defence — if he can 



only suffer and groan beneath the weight of 
ch^B with which he is loaded — I cannot let 
such a great and crying iniquity be committed 
without a solemn protest, so that public opinion 
may judge your Highness, and that your High- 
ness may know at last that there are limits to 
your authority, although you said, parodying 
ihe mot of a great king, " That your will was 
the only law in Egypt." 

' Highness, these wicked and revolting deeds 
spring from one cause amongst others, which it 
is needless to point out here—one grand cause 
which I must mention ; and may your Highness 
think over these last words which I address to 
you. Separated from your natural advisers, 
the members of your family, who alone would 
dare tell you the truth, your Highness lives and 
governs, surrounded by strangers who hide the 
truth from you, and are interested in so doing. 
Thus is it that your reign is a reign of constant 
suspicion, of explosions, of anger .... Your 
villages are ruined, your bewildered subjects 
vainly seek to escape the continually renewed 
demands which are made upon them ; the 
, 7—2 
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Egyptian debt is tripled ; the taxes have risen 
forty per cent. . . . Who will dare deny the 
truth of these assertions ? Is it thus that your 
Highness pretends realising those progressive 
measures, so often and so solemnly promised to 
Europe and your country ? Truth, whatever 
be the efforts made to obscure and hide it, 
stands forth victorious. .^^m 

' I remain, your Highness's ^^P 

' Moat humble and most obedient servant, 
' {Signed) Halim.' 
'Shoubra, 22nd of October, 1868.' 

In reply to this manly letter the Viceroy 
sent his master of the ceremonies, Zeki Bey, to 
Shoubra, with a letter to the writer, informing 
him that by a decree of his Privy Council, 
approved by him, he was banished from Egypt ; 
and that he had advised the Sublime Porte 
that he would immediately leave the country. 
In the cause of justice to his humble fellow- 
countrymen, whom he had seen outraged and 
despoiled by his nephew,''^ aud this while he 

' The GovBrnment took extraordinary precautions at Alex- 
aadriii, where the Prince embarked, to quash demonstrations 
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talked to foreigners about progress and con- 
stitutional governmeut, and pretended to be an 
enlightened reformer, Prince Halim went into 
exile, leaving behind him a mother whom he 
adored, and who died broken-hearted at his 
wrongs. 

On arriving at Constantinople, where he was 
received with every mark of respect. Prince 
Halim heard that another case had been 
trumped up against him. Aaly-Pacha, the 
Grand Vizier, told him that among the papers 
of Haasan Bey (one O'Eeilly, in the service of 
the Porte), who had recently figured in a rising 
in Syria, a sheet of paper had been found, 
, with ' Altease ' at the head of it, in which 
Ha^an asked how he should land the guns, 
muskets, and other material of war. Tho 
' Altesse ' was fastened upon Halim ; but when 
he asked that a strict inquiry should be made, 
in order to prove his complete ignorance of it, 
the Grand Yizier replied that it was a foolish 



iuhis favour. The French Consul-Gen eral had to use his in- 
fluence to preveut an imposing masonic manifestation, in honour 
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matter, not worth thinking about. In proof of 
the confidence of the Porte, Prince Halim was 
immediately ofiered the post of Ambassador at 
the court of Vienna. This he declined, but 
accepted the honour of a seat at the Ministerial 
Coimcil. He Uved, however, in strict retire- 
ment until the death of Abdul Aziz, who had 
sold the birthright of Mustapha Fazil to Ismail^' 
It is noteworthy, as an illustration of Halim 
Pacha's sagacity, that when the Turkish 
National Council (of which he was a member) 
resolved to reject the propositions of the Con- 
ference, he declined to sign the rejection, seeing 
in it the ruin of Turkey. 

* It should be borne in mind that when Ismail obtained the 
change in the order of succession, Prince Halim was not the 
heir-apparent, and hence his silence when the wrong was com- 
mitted. The next heir was Ismail's brother, Mustapha ; and it 
was for him to act and speak. At this time, Ismail was all- 
powerful at Constantinople, and both princes were at his mercy. 
He could have banished them from the Ottomon Empire, and 
have confiscated their property. 
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IX. 

In Egypt, according to the statistics of 1873, 
there are 3,429,498 date palm trees, divided, 
for the convenience of the tax-gatherer (for to 
his convenience and rapacity everything has 
been subjected under the Khedive in the land of 
the Pharaohs), into three classes. First-class 
date-palm trees, in full fruit-bearing, pay an 
annual tax often piastres ; second-class trees, five 
piastres ; and even the third-class trees, which 
are too young to yield fruit, pay three piastres, 
just to give them a sense of the responsibilities 
which belong to all that lives, or moves, or has a 
being under the Khedive. But here the liability 
of the date palm by no means ends. In Egypt 
the manufactured article, as well as the raw 
product, is taxed. The tax-gatherer dogs every 
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step of the agriculturist, the manufacturer, and 
the workman. The date palm in full bearing has 
paid its ten piastres, but this is only for the right 
of growing and bearing fruit. The tax-gatherer 
demands a separate tax on its branches, on its 
leaveSj on its twigs, of which brooms are made, 
on the fibre which grows between the branches, 
on the baskets made with the leaves, and, finally, 
on the packing-cases, benches, and other rough 
■wooden articles made of its timber — in all, sis 
taxes, in addition to the tax on the tree as it 
stands. ■'' 

The patient human creature who owns the 
date palm is treated like his tree. The in- 
genuity of his Government has been exhausted 
in devising the means of wringing the utmost 
out of his industry. The tax-gatherer and he 
are never quits. His house is taxed, his lease 
is taxed, his land is taxed over and over again, 

• The date-tax ia Jevicd on the number of trees of twelve 
yeftra ago. This nuinber has fallen off iu certain villages, in con- 
sequence of the trouble they gave the fellaheen with the tax- 
gatherer. But the Khedive was equal to the occa.3ion. He 
spread the date-tax, when the trees had disappeared, over the 
neighbouring land, making the poor farmers pay so much date- 
tax per feddan. 
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his cattle are taxed in the meadow and in the 
market-place, his license as tradesman or work- 
man is taxed, the produce from his taxed land 
and of his taxed tools is taxed ; his boat on the 
Nile is taxed, his cart is taxed — even the loan 
which in desperation he contracts in order to pay 
his taxes, is taxed. The tax-gatherer meets him 
on his marriage mom, and leaves him only when 
his friends have paid his last tax at his open 
grave. An annual tax on the dead, for the 
privilege of lying undisturbed in their graves, 
will come in time. 

A glance at the taxes levied- — and unlawfully 
levied — by the Khedive, so far as Europeans in 
Egypt have been able to get at them, and an 
estimate of the income they yield, as drawn up 
with great care and scrupulous moderation by a 
committee of Europeans in Cairo,''^ will give the 
reader an approximate idea of the burthens 
under which the inhabitants of the rich lands 
watered by the Nile have to labour, and of the 
reasons why they have looked forward to the 

" M^moire du Comiti; des Europdeiia du Caire aur la Situa- 
tion Financiire da I'Egypte. 1878. 
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intervention of the Great Powers between them 
and their ruler with impatience. The tax- 
gatherer has at length paralysed the Egyptians, 
and now presents to the civilised world the 
strange, old-world spectacle of a nation stripped 
almost to the skin to fill the coffers and feed the 
licentious extravagance and vanity of an abso- 
lute, avaricious, and extravagant prince. At the 
very time when Ismail's creditors were petition- 
ing Europe to interfere to save Egypt from bank- 
ruptcy, after he had confessed liis utter inability 
to pay the engagements of the Dairas, and would 
have imitated the example of Constantinople 
had he dared ; he continued his lavish expenditure 
on the Palace of Djizeh, and assisted at ffites 
of the most costly character, given by various 
members of his family. ■'•' When he succeeded to 

° ' Et pendant qu'un tel "Stat de choaea aubaiate, le Khddive 
continue aes follea dtpensea au palaia de Djlzel], il donne et 
asaisto a des fStes somptueuscs, sea tils, sea femmes, sa mere 
vivent dana une opulence, dana un luxe, tellement inoul, 
qu'il n'a jamaia ^t^ ^gal^ dana lea cnurs dea plus puisaants 
potentata." — Memoire du Gomiie da Enropeim tin Caire. 

' Curiously enough, tlie only individual who doea not appear 
to realise the gravity of the crisis at which the countiy has 
arrived, appears to be the Khedive himself. He is still to be 
found at the palace of Abdin, surrounded by every luxury — gay. 



the throne his private property produced an in- 
come of £30,000 a year, and at the beginning of 
1868 the value of his estates and factories was 
estimated at sixty milhons sterling, exclusive of 
forty-three palaces built or restored since 1861. 
Egypt was brought to the brink of ruin ; the 
fellah was so burdened with taxes, many of 
them illegal, collected by ferocious tax-gatherers, 
that even his patient spirit had rebelled at last, 
and he had learned to listen with delight to the 
satire of the Abou Naddarah. ' What has be- 
come of the gold T was the question of the unpaid 
creditors, and the half-starved public servants 
who could get no salaries. All who have 

hospitable, and entertainiDg aa ever. When spoken to on the 
subject of finance, the modern Sardanapalua shrugs his ahouldera, 
saya he has had his affairs inquired into by Messrs. Cave, 
Wilson, Villet, Goschcn, and Joubert, and he has adopted 
their aiiggestions, and can do no more. Hundreda of his 
subjects, to Bay nothing of Europeans, are starving only a few 
yards from hia doors ; but nevertheleas the construction of 
three stately palaces between Gheaireh and the Pyramids is 
being proceeded with as before. Such being the case, it can 
scarcely be wondered at if his Highness's popularity is not on 
the increase, or if his creditors refuse to aciiuiesce in any 
reduction in the interest stipulated lor.'— Litter Jrcmt Egypt, 
read by Mr. Francis Cobb hffon the Society qf ArU, Sir George 
EUiof, £art., if. P., in the chair, March ISth, 1878. 
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savings hold them va. the shape of Egyptian 
paper ; hut it is uotorious that the importations 
of the precious metals have for years greatly 
exceeded the exportations. There must be an 
enormous hidden treasure somewhere. This 
remains the firm belief of both native and Euro- 
pean residents, and it would be impossible to 
persuade them that the sovereign who profited 
hy the ferocious financial administration of 
Ismail Sadyk — surnamed the ' Mouffetish ' — 
hefore he was compelled, in deference to that 
new factor in Egyptian affairs, public opinion, 
to disgrace and mysteriously dispose of his 
powerful ally — has not still, beyond the ken of 
Commissions of Inquiry, and the reach of even 
a Nubar-Pacha ministry, in remote hidden 
cellars, treasure that makes the surrender of 
the Dairas a mere flea-bite. 

In their appeal to the European Powers the 
■Cairene committee of Europeans declared that 
the Khedive had acted illegally in imposing new 
taxes without the consent of the Sublime Porte, 
And they referred, in support of their assertion, 
to the text of the firmans of the 18th February 
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and the 1st of June, 1841. But they forgot, or 
were ignorant of the existence of, the firman of 
1873, which placed Egypt entirely at the mercy 
of the Khedive.''^ They forgot also the terms 
on which the Khedive has kept himself with 
Constantinople, by incessant bribes, not the least 
important of which was the doubling of the 
tribute in 186G. 

Without entering into details as to the 
Haradjis lands and the Oehouris lands, and the 
categories into which these are divided, according 
to their fertility, or their situation for taxation, 
Mr. McCoan gives the area of land under culti- 
vation as 4,805,107 foddans, of which 3,580,239 
(Haradjis) pay an average rent-charge of 22s. 
per feddan, and the remaining 1,224,868 
(Ochouris) an average tithe or quit-rent of Is. 
per feddan. The revenue from these taxes 
amounts to nearly four millions and a half 
sterling. The lightly-taxed lands consist of 
privileged estates belonging in nearly every in- 

* 'Le KMdivB a la disposition complete et entiero dea 
Afiaires financi^res du pays, il a pleine faculty de contracter, 
Bans autorisation, au nom du Gouveruement Egyptieii, des era- 
Stranger toutea les fois que cela aerait n^iessaire,' etc. 
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stance to Ismail's family. Mr, McCoan regards 
even the taxes on the unprivileged lands as 
moderate when compared with those of other 
countries ; since a feddan of Egyptian cultivated 
soil reahses in the year from £8 to £15. But 
broad averages and imposing totals can be made 
to cover many iniquities, injustices, and irre- 
gularities, 

Directly after the accession of Ismail the land- 
taxes were increased 25 per cent. In 1868 an 
additional tax of one-sixth was imposed on the 
Haradjia lands for five years, as a loan to the 
Government, which was to be returned to the 
tax-payer. But, instead of returning it, the 
Government in 1871 declared it to be a perma- 
nent addition to the regular tax. In 18G8 a 
new impost of one piastre and a half was put 
upon the land for administration ; and in 1870 
a water-tax equivalent to 10 per cent was added 
to all lands, whether pi'ofiting by the Govern- 
ment irrigation works or not. As these works 
were designed mainly to benefit the viceregal 
properties at the expense of the rest, this new 
burthen was in many instances particularly ex- 
asperating. 
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In 1871, the Government, in desperate want 
of money to pay off the floating debt, invented 
the Moukabala, a voluntary additional tax of 
50 per cent, on the ordinary tax, for six years, 
by "which the tax-payer could obtain a legal 
title, and free his land from half the tax for 
com — the tax being estimated as that of 1870, 
and the Government pledging itself never to 
increase the impost on the lands thus redeemed. 
This was nothing less than a robbery of posterity. 
But faith was not long kept with the tax-payer. 
The Moukabala was made compulsory in 1876, 
and the period at which it should exempt the 
tax-payer from half his taxes was prolonged to 
1886. For a clear and succinct history of it, the 
reader is referred to Mr, McCoan's ' Egypt as it 
is' (pp. 125); where he will find it and the village 
annuities mildly described as ' terminable re- 
ceipts, involving,* eight years hence, a large 



• ' Personally, he did not wish to speak aKainst the Khedive, 
bat to condemn the wretched system of finance, and the miy 
in which money was squandered which never gave a penny of 
profit to Egypt or the Egyptians. It was a vicious system of 
obtaining money for the present moment at any price — in fact, 
the Monkabala loan was just ajw«< ahit, and nothing else,' — 
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permanent reduction of revenue.' It is fiscally a 
ruinous financial device ; ' seeing that for a sum 
of in all less than .£27,000,000, spread over a 
dozen years, is thence afterwards surrendered for 
all time nearly .£2,500,000 a year of its surest 
and most easily collected revenue,' The taxation 
of the new land, which is being slowly brought 
under cultivation, will hardly recoup the Egyptian 
exchequer for this desperate waste of taxing 
power ; since the new land will involve, it is to 
be hoped, an increased population to till it, and 
an increased population will necessitate a cor- 
responding increase in legitimate government 
expenses. The future has been discounted 
recklessly, in any case. Under the Khedive, the 
Egyptian financial department has never been 
at a loss for an excuse to levy an additional tax. 
In 1873 an Egyptian piastre^' per feddan, by 
way of stamp-duty, was imposed. In 1876 an 
extraordinary tax, amounting to 25 per cent. 



franeiii Cnhb, ore 'Egypt ; itt comtnercictl changes and atpects.' 
/tfitil br/ore t/te Society of Arts, March 19(A, 1878.— JouttuiI of 
tht SiKtrli/ ^ Arts ; Atarck 22nd, 1S7S. 
* SI storling is equiralent to 97^ Egyptian piastres. 
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of the regular tax was levied by way of help to 
the fellaheen, whose farms had not been covered 
by the fertilising Nile inundation, only this 
new burthen was put also upon the very lands 
which had not been watered ; and in the same 
year, a war-tax of five piastres per feddan was 
imposed. Nor was this all the fellah's burthen 
in this year. Certain poor farmers were so 
thoroughly insolvent that their taxes could not 
be beaten out of them by any number of blows, 
so a general levy of 10 per cent, was made on 
the solvent fellaheen, to cover the default of 
their ruined brethren. 

Then there are the local calls on the land. 
For instance, in one province there is a tax of 
five piastres for the maintenance of the Sohhadji 
Canal, and of two piastres for that of the 
Ibrahimieh Canal, although both these works 
are kept in order by the forced labour (corvSes) 
of the poor feUaheen, and that their waters 
are reserved entirely for the vice-regal pro- 
perties. The Cairene Committee, after a care- 
ful and very moderate calculation of the 
various taxes (exclusive of local rates) which 
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are imposed on the land, give the following 
results : 

On 1,541,407 feddans ochouris . ,£593,714. 
On 3,082,814 feddans haradjis ..£6,752,505. 

Thus we find X7,346/219, and not some four 
millions and a half as Mr. McCoan estimates, 
raised on the labours of the fellaheen — and these 
figures do not express all which the land has to 
bear. There is the date-palm tax, the house- 
tax (Tanzim) ; and the rent-tax on houses, shops, 
mills, etc. (Aouad-el-ammelak). The palm-tas 
is estimated to produce £211,046 ; the Tanzim, 
a rural house-tax, calculated at an average of 
three piastres and a third on 825,529 houses 
— the mud huts of the agricultural population — 
reahees £28,195. The produce of the rent, or 
inhabited house-tax, the Cairene Committee 
gave as an indeterminable revenue, the levying 
being conducted in so arbitrary a manner, on 
the tax-gatherer's irresponsible valuation, that 
it was impossible to strike an average. But 
an instance of the manner in which taxes are 
levied and returned is worth more than pages 
of statists' generalisations. According to the 
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official statistics of 1873 there are IGS oil 
factories in Egypt. The tax on these establish- 
ments varies from 1,250 to 5,000 piastres, in 
proportion to the paying power of the pro- 
prietor, in the official mind. According to one 
provincial return which fell into the hands of 
the Cairene Committee, the total amount 
received gave an average of 888 piastres per 
factory, the minimum tax on an oU factory 
being 1,250 1 We now come to personal taxes, 
■which are, as the Cairene Committee tell us, 
little known in Europe, It would be impossible 
for a private inquirer to ascertain the scores of 
ingenious forms under which personal taxes 
have been wrung from the population, in a 
country where a levy on property is always 
legal, and where the tax-gatherer is bound, 
under the penalty of the stick, to beat a 
certain amount out of the population within 
the bounds of his authority ; and where the 
tax-payer has no shadow of a remedy for 
the most barefaced extortion, or the cruellest 
treatment. Writing in the time of Mehemet 
All, Mr. Lane remarks : ' But the office of the 
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of a village is far from being a success : 
at the period when the taxes are demanded of 
him, he frequently receives a more severe 
bastinado than any of his inferiors ; for when 
the population of a village does not yield the 
sum required, their Sheykh is often beaten for 
their default ; and not always does he produce 
his proportion until he has been well thrashed. 
All the fellaheen are proud of the stripes they 
receive for withholding their contributions ; 
and are often heard to boast of the number of 
blows which were inflicted upon them before 
they would give up their money.' This remark 
appHes with undiminished force to tax-collecting 
under the Kbedive, as we shall presently show. 
B There are tliree principal personal taxes. The 

I first is a poll-tax — the Kharatch, called also 

^^^^ Ikak^, from the card which is a receipt for it. 
^^^L ^ktfi tax is levied on all the male inhabitants of 
^^^^B^ y| t above the age of ten years, with the 
^^^^H ^BqAn of soldiers, public functionaries, and 
^^^^P ^MfMR. It is divided into three classes : the 
^^^^ JK -■«& 45 piastres, the second 30 piastres, 
^ita'drad 15 piastres. But, in oi'der to get 



the ■utmost out of this tax, the Government 
command the Moudirs, or district collectors, to 
produce an average of 30 piastres for every 
male inhabitant of the legal age in their district. 
Inasmuch as nine-tenths at least of the popula- 
tion belong to the third class, and in the first or 
second the public functionaries are exempt, it is 
the poor who make up the difference, when it 
has been beaten out of them. The Cairene 
Committee estimate the number of Egyptians 
who pay this poll-tax at 2,048,164, and the 
produce therefrom at £630,204. 

We now come to the second category of 
personal taxes — viz., the Ferda and the Werko 
— which are patents or licenses imposed on all 
classes of servants, operatives, tradesmen, and 
merchants. These patents or licenses range from 
50 to 750 piastres, according to the productive- 
ness of the trade which the tax-payer follows. 
The committee reckon the number of persons 
who pay the Ferdah or the Werko at 409,632 ; 
and the produce of these imposts at £798,253. 

The third category of special and personal 
taxes defied the investigations of the Cairene 
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Committee. ' These special taxes are so 
numerous,' they remark, * and eccentric, bearing 
on boatmen, fishermen, potters, and others, 
and having within our reach but the bare 
proof of their existence, we simply mate a 
note of them and pass on.' Omitting this 
last category, the annual product of the personal 
taxes stands afc ^1,423,457. 

The miscellaneous taxes, which the ingenuity 
of the Egyptian ruler has imposed, in addition 
to the foregoing on property, raw material, and 
manufactures ; and witli which commerce and 
industry are burdened, betray the ruthless as 
■well as the barbarous nature of personal govern- 
ment in Egypt. The system of getting every 
piastre out of the recesses of the fellah's mud hut 
has been carried to such perfection under the 
Khedive, that Moudirs and Sheiks have de- 
clared it to be impossible for the tax-gatherer to 
squeeze the most modest douceur for himself. 
The plan of the Kiiedive is to strip the poor 
tax-payer to the last piastre, leaving him with 
just maize, or lentils, or dates enough to keep 
body and soul together, in order to be stripped 
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next year. Jjei us gltnce at the devic^xs by vrhich 
his HighTiess has managed to luriiig hi$ ^ul^jj^^ 
as well as himself to the veige of bw^kniptoy* 

After mudi tiouble the Cainme ComuutUH!^ 
contrived to arrange the misoellanoous t4^xt^ 
paid by the people of I^ypt, on the solo authority 
of the ruler, and into an exchequer Uiat disdaiuoil 
an audit, under nine heads, viz* : (I) Tho auc» 
cession or transfer duties ; (2) stamp and rogU- 
tration duties ; (3) the salt-tax ; (4) tho octroi 
and road duties ; (5) Customs ; (6) navigation 
dues; (7) duties on fisheries : (8) law-taxoH ; (0) 
miscellaneous taxes. 

Under the succession and trauHfer dutioH wo 
find a tax of 5 per cent, on logacius and on all 
transfers of property by death or purchaHo ; a tax 
of 2 per cent, on mortgages of personal an woll ftN 
impersonal property ; a tax of 2 per cent on tho 
amount of the last ten years' taxes for any (;harigo 
in the ownership of land requiring a logal 
sanction* The committee estimate tho pn^luco 
of these taxes at £103,685. 

As r^ards stamps, no HiAtmttcn are wiiliiri 
icacfa, bat the result mui$t be con^id/^ablo^ iiin/^;^ 



h. 



there is a tax of 2 per cent, on all leases ; of 2 per 
cent, on all contracts ; a stamp of 20 piastres 
on all petitions to constituted authorities ; and 
a stamp-duty equal to 2 per cent, on all bills of 
exchange, promissory notes, etc. These are 
only the principal heads of this category. 

Next we come to the iniquitous salt-tax. A 
tax for salt, at the rate of nine piastres for every 
man, woman, and child {over seven years of age) 
is levied, in return for which the Government un- 
dertakes to supply the population with a given 
quantity of salt ; but the supply is seldom 
forthcoming. Even when there is salt in the 
Government stores, these stores are so far away 
from the majority of the fellaheen, and the 
quality is so laad, that they go without it ; and 
thus the tax is simply an excuse for squeezing 
nearly X400,000 more a year out of the tax- 
payer. Nor is this all. In a certain village, 
where there were 1,000 inhabitants, but from 
which 200 had departed, the Sheik is ordered 
by the Moudir still to levy for the 1,000, and to 
raise the tax until it covers the old amount. 

The octroi was one of those obvious sources 
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of revenue wliicli the Khedive borrowed with 
alacrity from the French, and which he has ex- 
tended from towns to villages, and made so 
burdensome that in many districts the poor pea- 
santry have given up carrying their produce to 
market in despair,* Octroi duties, which really 
amount to 25 per cent, ad valorem, arc levied 
at the gates of Cairo, Alexandria, Rosetta, and 
Damietta, on all articles of consumption, ac- 
cording to a Circular dated 7th September, 
1871 J but they are also clandestinely levied in 
eveiy town and village where they can he made 
to produce enough to maintain a collector. 
The octroi collector levies on fodder for cattle, 
combustibles of all kinds, building materials, as 
well as articles of food. Nor is the octroi-duty 
alL The market people are compelled to pay a 
tax of 10 per cent, for weights, and a war-tax of 
equal amount. Indeed, the fellah is not per- 

* 'Aussi les ageabi consulaires insistent-ils aur les abus 
auxquelB donne lieu la perception des droit d'octroi et, nous 
diaent-ils, que lea fellaha, plutSt que de se rendu sur les 
marclife, pr^fferent renoncer aus bfin^ficea qu'ila pourraient y 
T^aliaer par ia vente de leure A&ai&e^'— Rapport Preliminaire 
adresti it S- A le Khedive par la Gommkaion Sup^neure 
^EnquUe. 
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mitted to have weights and measures of his 
own. This weights and measures tax, which is 
exacted whether the tax -payer has weighed pro- 
duce or not, produced =£64,000 in 1871. The 
Egyptian authorities record the octroi receipts 
in Cairo and Alexandria for the year ending De- 
cember 31st, ] 877, at .£328,872 ; but the Cairene 
Committee tell us that the general behef in the 
country is that these figures are much below the 
real total, since ' irregular ' Government ex- 
penses — as the salaries of a coriis de hallet, which 
the Comptroller-General bad refused to pay^ 
were taken out of the octroi receipts. 

The annual tolls and duties on carriages, 
carts, horses, mules, donkeys, camels, and oxen 
vary from 308 piastres on a two-horse carriage 
down to 37 piastres for the fellah's ass ; and 
the tolls levied on entering and leaving the 
cities range from 6 piastres down to 5 paras. 
The revenue from these sources must be con- 
siderable ; but the Cairene Committee could ob- 
tain no information as to its amount, neither 
were they able to give an estimate of the annual 
Customs receipts. They knew what the Pubhc 




Debt Office had received in 1877 from the 
Custom Houses of Alexandria, Suez, and Port 
Said, and that this sum was much under the 
real receipts. Again, there were no returns 
whatever from Rosetta, Damietta, CosserJ, 
Souakin, and Syouth. Mr. McCoan states that 
the Customs for 1877 produced £63J),000, from 
au ad valorem tariff of nominally 8 per cent, on 
imports and 1 per cent, on exports, fixed by the 
existing commercial treaties with the Porte ; 
but the Cairene Committee tell us that the ports 
of Alexandria, Suez, and Port Said returned 
£684,433 from the 1st of July, 1876, to the 31st 
of December, 1877, giving an average yearly 
return from these ports of £450,288. Managed 
as the Egyptian Custom House has been, an 
exact figure is beyond the reach of the keenest 
searcher.* Mr. Cave, in his report, states on 

" M. de Malaret, the Comptroller-General of the Debt 
Office, in forwariling to the Commission of Inqniry the 
monthly accouuta of the several pnblio departments, remarked ; 
' L'^tude comparative de ces documents ne permet malhenrenae- 
ment pas de les accepter comme des comptea sErieux et idignes 
de confiance. Les totaus correspondent S pen de chose pris. 
Mais le detail pr^sente des differences incKplicables, et on eat 
AmenS, iL se demandes si I'imputation des total, des d^pensea 
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good authority that the receipts from the Cus- 
toms of Alexandria alone ia 1872 ought to have 
been returned at .£558,727, whereas for all the 
ports they were set down at ,£541,215. 

The navigation dues consist of (1) the tax for 
the tonnage register of every Nile and canal 
boat ; (2) the tax on every ardeb of tonnage 
of the said boats; (3) the lock dues on the 
canals ; (4) bridge tolls. The first is a single 
payment of 100 piastres for each boat ; the ton- 
nage-tax is at the rate of one piastre per ardeb, 
and the two produce about £1,200 per annum. 
But the tolls which boats pay for going under 
the bridges are much more important. When 
a bridge is constructed it is not the persons who 
use it who pay toll ; the toll is levied on the 
boats, the navigation of which the bridge im- 
pedes.* The tolls paid in tliis way at the bridge 
of Kasr-el-Nil alone amount to .£24,000 a year, 
albeit the rate is only half of that of the tolls 
paid at the locks of the Arahmoudieh Canal 

aux diff^reiits cttidita budgfitaires n'est jiaa de la part dea corap- 
tables une ceuvre de caprice et d'arbitraire sans aucun rapport 
a yea la r&iliti.' 
* Eteport of the Superior Oomtniasiou of Inquiry. 






during the inundation, and one-fourth of that 
demanded during Vetiage. The committee 
estimate the annual produce of the canal lock 
tolls at £36,000, The total Income from navi- 
gation dues is estimated at ,£110,185. 

The taxes on the fisheries of the Nile lakes 
are estimated at .£33,548, but it is impossible, 
as the Cairene Committee demonstrate, to give 
more than a guess at any sum in excess of the 
amount under this head paid in to the account 
of the Public Debt. That which is beyond a 
doabt is the exorbitant taxes put upon the Nile 
and other fishermen. The Egyptian fisherman 
hands over to the Government 50 per cent, of 
his gross receipts — to begin with I He can land 
his fish only at the place allotted to him. On the 
arrival of his boat its cargo is discharged and sold 
by auction, the tax-collector taking at once half 
of the price it fetches. On the second half he 
levies two piastres for the auction, one piastre 
for registration of the sale, one piastre for the 
receipt stamp, and five piastres for the captain 
or governor of the port — in all ten piastres. No 
■wonder that the Nile and lake fisheries are not 



so prosperous and extensive as they might 
be. 

Under the head of law-costs the Calrene Com- 
mittee deal chiefly with these costs in the native 
tribunals, remarking that under the judicial re- 
forms comprehended in the organisation of the 
mixed tribunals, the costs at any rate are 
increased. The Monileur Egyptien of the 14th 
of February, 1878, gives a return of law-costa 
under the new judicial regime for the first eight 
months of its existence, viz., from the 1st of 
February to the Slst of October, 1876 ; and, 
according to this table, the first annual receipts 
under this head would be .£44,392. They were 
no doubt much larger than this in 1877. 

The costs produced by the perpetual appear- 
ance of the litigious natives before the police, 
and other authorities and judges, cannot be esti- 
mated, depending as they do on the mere whim, 
or will, or avarice of the law officers, and the 
paying power of the complainants or defendants, 
1 There are no records of payments of fines or 
■ within the inquirer's reach. An idea of 
tent of the field which is open to Govern- 
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ment and magisterial cupidity may be formed 
from the number of cases entered before the 
m^gliss and the melik^mes in one year. Ac- 
cording to an official return the number of cases 
before the mdgliss in 1876 was 24,430, and be- 
fore the melikem^s, 41,129. Of these 65,55i) 
cases, 20,793 were penal. Fines are the favourite 
mode of punishment, and in penal matters they 
are inflicted to an extent utterly unknown in 
Europe. The committee declare that the State 
income from this source must be considerable. 
In addition, there is a tax of two per cent, on all 
dehts brought into a law court. 

Let us now glance at a few of the miscellaneous 
taxes which the committee found it impossible 
to class. They are thirteen in number, viz., the 
tax on tobacco, the commission on cattle sales, 
the tax on mutton and slaughter-house dues, 
public weighers' dues, taxes on Nile and canal 
ferries, jewellery, the vha of merchants' registers, 
fire-engines, burials, marriages, stamps on Egyp- 
tian manufactured ai-ticles, toUs over bridges, and 
payments for exoneration from military service. 

The tobacco sale is returned at an average 



yield of j£10G,777, a ridiculous misstatement for 
a country where every man and woman smokes 
from early youth. The committee remark that 
either all the dues are not paid into the Puhlic 
Debt Office, or that vast quantities of tobacco 
escape the duty : or, which is most probable, 
that both these causes are in operation against 
the exchequer. 

The commission levied on cattle-sales is at the 
rate of four per cent, of the market value, and 
the annual value of it is estimated at X45,402. 
In addition, a tax of 5 piastres a head is 
levied on all sheep slaughtered for food ; and 
this produces £14,769 ; and a tax of 25 piastres 
on every beast, realising £8,479. Passing over 
the tax on manufactured gold and silver, etc., 
as an insignificant item in the Egyptian budget, 
we come to the stamp-tas on manufactured 
goods, which realises nearly £18,000 per annum. 
As for the duty on ferries, it is one-third of the 
receipts, plus a stamp-duty and a war-tax. 
* Here is a fruitful source of revenue in Egypt,' 
the committee remark, ' on, which we can give 
no estimate. When we remember the number 
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of canals -whicli intersect Egypt, how many- 
Tillages are situated on the banks of the Nile, 
and of the lakes, without other means of com- 
munication for themselves, their cattle, and 
produce, than the ferry, we know that this item 
of income is important. We can say no 
more. 

A tax on fire-engines is denounced aa par- 
ticularly aggravating, especially when it is borne 
in mind that these engines exist in Egypt only 
in Cairo and at Alexandria. The tax, of 500 
piastres, is imposed oa all natives to whose 
premises the engine is directed, whether it 
performs any service or not. The final tax 
Tvhich the Egyptian pays, is the last which 
even the ingenuity of the Xhedive can extract 
from him, viz., 25 piastres for his permit to lie 
in mother earth. 

The remaining tax on our list is that of XO.OOO 
piastres, or X112, for exemption from militaiy 
service. The yield of this tax cannot be 
traced ; but that it is a grievous imposition in a 
country where the ruler can order a new levy of 
men at his pleasure, and where, consequently, 
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many have to pay the tax exonerating them 
again and again, will be easily understood. 

Adding the payments of the railways into 
the Public Debt department, viz., .£602,990, to 
the totals under the different heads of Egyptian 
revenue we have described, we find the in- 
come of the Khedive's Government to be 
£11,960,287. 

' Thus,' the committee observe in conclusion, 
' afler making minimum estimates of the 
various sources of revenue, and passing over a 
score and more means of raisicg money, we 
prove that the Egyptian Government is 
realising nearly twelve millions sterling every 
year. And yet, under the pretence that the 
country cannot pay the six millions which & 
bad administration has fixed upon it, the 
Government have provoked an official inquiry.' 
Taking into consideration the various sources 
of revenue that the committee were compelled 
to omit, for want of data by which they 
could approach a fair estimate, they affirm that 
the Egyptian revenue is not under thirteen 
millions sterUng, an opinion, they- assert, which 
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they share in common with all who know 
Egypt well. They enforce it with the con- 
fession of the late Egyptian Finance Minister, 
Ismail Sadyk, that in one year he had raised 
fifteen millions. They note that they have not 
included the revenue obtained from the Soudan, 
admitted even officially to reach £140,000 ; nor 
have they touched the enormous known posses- 
sions and the unknown riches of the vice-regal 
family. 



9—2 
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X. 

It forms no part of the plan of this record of the 
reign of Ismail-Pacha to present to the reader a 
methodical statement of the various financial 
devices of the Khedive's late Finance Minister, 
Ismail Sadyk, nor to travel through the statis- 
tical mazes of the successive reports by which 
Messrs. Cave, Goschen, Romaine, Rivers Wilson 
and others, have endeavoured to extract for the 
benefit of Egypt's creditors a reliable statement 
of the resources and liabilities of the country. 
They are one and all approximate estimates, 
derived from unreliable resources — the least re- 
liable being those of the public departments of 
the Khedive's Government. The utmost which 
the European ofl&cial inquirers into the maze and 
mystery of Egyptian finance have been able to 
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do is to strike an average, after checking the 
statements of conflicting witnesses, official and 
unofficial. It was only in dire distress, and in 
order to gain time— and possibly to escape from 
many of his obligations — that Ismail appealed 
to England and France to help him. It was 
only when, early in November, 1875, his Finance 
Minister, shaking his head in despair, declared 
that the exchequer was empty, and that he could 
fight against the difficulties which encompassed 
him no longer/^ and when it had been demon- 
strated to his Highness that he could not treat 
his creditors as Turkey had treated hers ; that 
he turned to the English Government, .and 
implored the services of an Englishman of 
authority and experience to extricate him from 
impending bankruptcy. 

By this time Egyptian finance had been 
brought to such a pass, and the fiasco was so 
thorough, that the stock-jobbers of Alexandria, 
of Paris, and of London had been preparing for 
the worst. The Turkish financial collapse had 



' Hiatoire Financifero de I'Egypte depuia Si 
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aggravated the already disastrous condition of 
the Khedive. 

It was under these circumstances of grave peril 
that Ismail called to his councils some wise men 
of the West, and endeavoui-ed to gain time hy 
covering his responsibility with theirs. It is a 
dismal, degrading story of a country's ruin by its 
absolute ruler, which the nominees of Kngland 
and France have had to tell. The variety of 
estimates, both of the resources and of the 
liabilities of Egypt, to which their honest pro- 
gress through the Khedive's dishonest ways 
have led them, is alone a sti-ibing proof of the 
chaotic condition to which the finances of Egypt 
have been reduced by the rapacious and dis- 
honest arts and artifices of Ismail. According 
to the various Western authorities who have 
sifted Egyptian finance, the annual income varies 
from seven millions and a half (Romaine) to 
nearly twelve millions. One of the most respect- 
able banks of Alexandria agrees with the Cairene 
Committee* in fixing the revenues of the Khe- 

• This committee consists of seven of the notable European 
residents in Cairo, elected at a meeting (March 17th, 1878) in 
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dive (for they are his, and his only) at the latter 
figure. The official estimate of the revenue of 
Egypt, as given by Mr. Goschen (December, 
187G), is £10,804,300. Mr, Cave's estimate for 
1876 was a little over ten milHons and a half 
Finally, Mr. Romaine gives the official revenue, 
month by month, for 187y — reaching a total of 
£9,350,274. Last year's was an esceptionably 
low one. 

In an "able summary of the Comptroller- 
General's report, and tables (see Appendices) 
the Statist''' remarks : ' The report shows, in the 
-first place, that Mr. Romaine has gone about his 
business in a workmanlike fashion. He set 
himself, immediately on his appointment, to the 
task of establishing a proper control over the 
various accounting agents of the Egyptian 
Government. He required from them monthly 
accounts detailing the receipts from each branch 
of revenue, the expenditure in the province or 
district, the transactions with other administra- 



tha lemail Theatre, at Cairo, at which four hundred of the 
principal members of the European colony attended. 
<* 5(a(i»(, of May 25th, 1878. 
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tions, the payments to the Minister of Finance 
and Debt Comnnssioners, and the cash balance 
at the beginning and end of the account — the 
particulars,, in ,-fact, which the accountants of 
certain civilised Govemmenta may be expected 
to ^ve of their, cash transactions.' 

The iiaivete[o{ this reniark, and the simplicity 
which it attributes to the English Comptroller- 
General set up in the midst of Egyptian func- 
tionaries, will amuse all who have a thorough per- 
sonal knowledge of the Ehedive's public offices 
and provincial representatives. How did the 
Comptroller proceed in order to check the 
official figures which were presented to him ? 
He summoned the chief provincial financial ad- 
ministrators to his oflBce, and cross-questioned 
them. But they had been prepared for the 
examination of the stranger — as moudirs and 
sheiks were afterwards prepared for the ex- 
cursions of the members of the Committee of 
Inquiry. These wily Arabs presented them- 
selves before Mr. Romaine, their faces made up 
to order, and their answers ready. To expect 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, from 
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them, with the fate of Ismail Sadyk and others 
before their eyes, was to exhibit a most diverting- 
simplicity. The Comptroller-General, with his 
gentle and confiding nature, was by no means 
the right man in the right place, as his too 
amiable relations with the tas-collectoi's proved. 
An energetic and uncompromising Comptroller 
- — such a comptroller, for instance, as Mr. Ayrton 
would make— would have either put an end to 
the monstrous clippings which the revenue un- 
dergoes on its way from the tax-payer's pocket 
to the PubHc Debt Office, or he would have 
made a relentless exposure of it. What the 
public of Europe desire to discover, in the in- 
terest alike of the Egyptian fellah, who regularly 
pays — not taxes, but all the money which can be 
beaten out of him ; and the creditors of Ismail 
(for the Government means Ismail), is the- 
full amount of money which the Khedive and 
his creatures have been in the habit of extorting 
by the courbash, by confiscation, and otherwise 
by force, from the villages. The accounts in the 
Finance Minister's department omit sums which 
amount to millions. When the doomed Ismail 
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Sadyk was being hurried off in the bottom of a 
Nile boat, his exclamation was, ' It is not I who 
am the thief.' What has yet to be discovered by 
the comptrollers and other European reformers 
of Egyptian finance is, who is the thief? In- 
dependent observers put their finger on him 
long ago, 

Who has systematically hidden from the eyes 
of Europe the full resouixes of the Khedive \ 
The report of Mr. Rivers Wilson and his col- 
leagues is a strong and uncompromising indict- 
ment of Ismail-Pacha. Still they have, to use 
Luther's words, ' laid bare the sores, but left un- 
touched the ulcers.' They have said enough to 
convict the ruler of Egypt of a systematic 
endeavour to understate his resources, in order 
to defraud his creditors. They have exposed his 
extravagance and his selfishness in language 
that was never yet addressed to a reigning 
sovereign. But they have not touched the ulcers 
that must continue to eat into the Egyptian 
people 80 long as Ismail-Pacha and his sons, 
whom ho has educated in his immoral arts, 
liavo power in the Nile valley. 






We take, then, the figures that successive 
inquirers into the affairs of the Khedive's State 
and Daira debts have presented to us, as just 
the approaches to the wliole truth which 
honourable men, slow to suspect, have been 
able to make out of wily and timorous Arabs 
and Copts, schooled by a sovereign of unlimited 
power over their hves and fortunes, who was 
bent on making bis means appear small, in 
order to escape part of the penalties of his vice 
and folly. We know that neither the estimate 
of Mr. Stephen Cave, nor that of Mr. Goschen, 
nor that of Mr. Romaine, and lastly of the 
Commission of Inquiry, reveals the entire 
resources of the Khedive. It is now patent to 
the world that since that crisis at the end of 
1875, which brought about the fall of Ismail's 
powerful minister and accomplice, his Highness 
has never ceased from endeavours to abstract 
his possessions from the power of his creditors, 
by making them over to his family, by settingj 
up fictitious charges upon them, and by mtei 
cepting sums on their way from his estates or 
his provincial treasaries to the Pubhc Debt 



I 
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Office. It was his wholesale dishonesty, indeed, I 
that upset the Goschen-Joubert arrangement of 
November, 187(), and, by a series of scandalous 
revelations and contentions, so stirred public 
opinion, that a violent and sweeping remedy 
was at length insisted upon, in the shape of a 
semi-European Ministry, with Nubar-Pacha at 
its head, and an English and French minister 
standing sentinels at his elbow, to guard the 
interests of Egyptian bondholders. ^^H 

But of this presently. ^^| 

In 1862, Satd-Pacha (whose reign is always 
looked back to by the Egyptian people as one 
of prosperity and comparative freedom from 
oppression) effected two small loans, and one 
for £3,292,800, in the European money market ; 
and, as we have already remarked, he looked 
hack upon the transaction with a heavy heart. 
It was an extravagant transaction, but it was 
cheap when compared with those which were to 
follow under Ismail. It was a 1 per cent, 
loan ; and commission, the rate of issue, etc., 
reduced the sum paid into the Egyptian 
treasury to £2,500,000. This amount was far 
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from covering Said's liabilities, and, a year after 
his death, a second loan was raised by the same 
English firm, this time for £5,704,200, the 
terms yielding £4,864,063 to the Treasury. 
Again the amount borrowed fell short of the 
floating debt, and of the extraordinary require- 
ments of the new Viceroy. Then the cattle 
murrain cost the Government £5,000,000 in 
reUef for the denuded fellaheen, in importation 
of cattle, and agricultural machinery. To this 
extraordinary call upon the resources of the 
Government were added the diflSculties with the 
Suez Canal Company, consequent upon the 
Viceroy's abolition of the forced labour upon it 
—the most honourable act of his reign. The 
difficulties having been referred to the Emperor 
Napoleon for arbitration, his Majesty awarded 
the company an indemnity of £3,300,000, 
These liabilities, and others created by the 
impatient spirit of the Khedive, who launched 
without calculation into various public works, 
to say nothing of his bribes at StamU^l, wj'Arn- 
sitated a further loan of £11,890,000 in 1808, 
For this heavier terms had to be jiaid. It waa 
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a 7 per cent, stock issued at 75 : and all 
expenses having been deducted, it gave the 
Treasury £7,193,334— as Mr. McCoan remarks, 
* At a total annual cost of 13|- per cent.* 

The Khedive was by this time fairly on the 
road to ruin. Yet he never paused with his 
works, nor with his plana for the gradual 
accumulation of the best lands and the most 
important industries in his family. It was now 
the period of merciless exactions, of wholesale 
seizure of the lands and cattle of the fellaheen 
for arrears of taxes ; in short, of that regime of 
rigour and spoliation which is identified with 
the name of the Mouffetish, but the shame of 
which must be shared by his master. For a 
time after the realisation of the 1868 loan the 
national credit stood well. The floating debt 
had been covered. But the extravagant ex- 
penditure soon outstripped even the great 
revenue which the courbash drew from the 
population, and recourse was had to Treasury 
bonds without stint. Although Ismail's income 
far exceeded that of Said, owing to the growth 
of commerce and the increase of the acres 
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under cultivation, it could not keep pace with 
his Highness's avarice and ambition. He had 
increased the army out of all proportion with 
the needs of the country ; aa we have seen, he 
had doubled his tribute to the Porte, and 
showered bribes upon the Pachas of Stamboul 
to secure the succession to his son ; and the 
debt he had already created had put a heavy 
' permanent charge upon the revenue. The con- 
sequence was that there was nothing left for 
extraordinary expenditure ; and yet prodigious 
works of various kinds, chiefly directed to the 
aggrandisement and improvement of the vice- 
regal fortune, were carried forward. This led 
to a series of borrowings at extravagant rates, 
and to a confusion of State and Daira, and 
family liabilities and mortgages, which presented 
plentiful opportunities to the usurer. By 1873 
there was an undigested mass of floatmg 
liabilities, paying 14 per cent, interest, which 
amounted to £26,000,000. Messrs. Oppenheim 
and their associates, who bad carried through 
the last loan, were again called in, and they 
proceeded to draw up a scheme for funding 
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the entire mass of debts in a 7 per cent, loan of 

^32,000,000. This operation was disastrous; for 
the state of the money-market was bad. We 
need not travel through the technical details : 
let it suffice that the Government actually 
received only Xll,7 40,077, and £9,000,000 in 
bonds of the floating debt, which the con- 
tractors bought up at a heavy discount, and 
handed to the Government at 93. 

According to Mr. Cave's account of this 
wicked waste of a country's resources, out of 
loans amounting to £55,887,000, the Egyptian 
Exchequer received about £35,000,000 ; and at 
the end of 1875 the Government had repaid 
£29,570,994 in interest and sinking fiinds. 

But this was not all the borrowing. In ISGtJ 
a first Da'ira loan of £3,387,000 was raised, to 
pay for the estates Prince Halim had been com- 
pelled to sell to his kinsman, and to cover the 
losses by the cattle murrain, and no doubt to 
cover some of the money scattered at Stamboul 
for the succession firman. In the following year 
the Khedive's brother, who had been the heir, 
until the firman of 1866 had been obtained, was 





compelled to sell bis large estates to his High- 
ness, and the ' Mustapha-Pacha Loan ' for over 
two millions was negotiated to pay for them. 
Three years later came a third Da'ira loan, 
known as the Khedive's. Upwards of seven 
joillions was raised, the rate being 7 per cent, 
stock, issued at 75 per cent. When the con- 
tractors' charges had been paid, there remained 
just five millions to be handed over to the 
borrower. It was on these extravagant terms 
that the Ehedive set up his great sugar 
factories. 

The State loan of 1873 only stopped gaps for 
a time, it is true ; but it was a relief for the 
moment, and Ismad hved from hand to mouth. 
' Thank Heaven that is paid,' said a spendthrift, 
who had just renewed a bill at the rate of 60 
per cent. This is the spirit in which the 
Khedive has proceeded from the beginning of 
iis reign. The floating debt which still 
remained, under terms so usurious that some of 
it is said to have cost 30 per cent, in renewals, 
did not prevent the Khedive from embarking in 
the Abyssinian war, and bringing about that 
10 
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aggravation of the financial position "wliicb 
ended in the downfall of the Moufietish. 

In Xovember, 1 875, affairs wore a most 
ominous look at Cairo. The 1873 Loan had 
fallen to 53 in the London markets. In Cairo 
the Malieh was almost empty. Not only could 
another loan to cover the floating debt not 
be thought of, but the means to pay the De- 
cember dividend were wanting. Ismail Sadyk 
was at his wits' end ; the courbash could whip 
no more for the moment out of his ancient 
comrades, the fellaheen ; and he wandered 
sorely troubled about the tawdry splendour 
of his palace at Ismaileh. It was whispered 
about that the Mouffetish had given up 
searching for expedients in despair, and was 
resigned to the worst. In answer to questions 
he merely shook his head, and raised his eyes 
to heaven. 

On the other hand, the Khedive affected to be 
quite ignorant of the state of the Treasury. It 
was the business of the Minister of Finance. If 
he could not pay — ' well,' said his Highness, 
' we will do like the Sultan.' 
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It was when it had been demonstrated to tha 
Eiedive that he could not suspend payment, 
* like the Sultan/ that he took the advice of his 
best friends, and appealed to the English 
Government to send him out financiers who 
would ' put his house in order/ The Mouffetish 
was peremptorily ordered to find the money for 
the December dividend, and negotiations were 
opened with bankers in Paris and Alexandria, 
and with the Credit Foncier of France, for the 
creation of Treasury Bonds for £16,000,000, at 
15 per cent, interest, guaranteed by the 176,000 
Suez Canal shares held by the Government. 
This led to a series of moves and counter-moves 
on the part of the English and French agents in 
Egypt. The French agent was the first who 
managed to conclude a bargain for a loan on the 
shares, which were to become the absolute pro- 
perty of the lender in the event of the borrower 
making default. Four days were allowed him 
for the ratification of the agreement by the 
French Government, but M. Decazes, then at 
the head of the foreign affairs of his country, 
made no sign, and on the 26th of November the 

10—2 
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Khedive received the welcome annoimcement 
by tel^;raph that the English Government 
agreed to buy the shares for £4,000,000, pay- 
able immediately, in drafts at sight on the house 
of Rothschild.* 

This windfall not only put an end to the em- 
barrassments of the Egyptian Government for a 
time ; it raised the wildest hopes, which were 
strengthenedby the appointment of Mr. Stephen 
Cave and a staff of experienced clerks to overhaul 
the Egyptian financial department. Egypt was 
to be taken under the protection of England, and 
her debt was to be guaranteed. On the l7th of 
November the Egyptian 1873 Loan was quoted 
in London at 54 ; on the 4th of the following 
month it had risen to 72. The floating debt 
felt the beneficial effects of this sudden rise, and 
there arose an extraordinary demand for the 
Treasury Bonds as Mr. Cave, with his staff', 
landed at Alexandria. 

But the hopes which the purchase of the Canal 
shares and Mr. Cave's mission had raised, soon 




* ' Histoire Financitre de I'Egypte depuis Said- Pacha, 1854— 
1S76.' Guilknmin et Cie ; Paris. 
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fell to the ground. In sis days tlie 1873 Loan 
fell, in London, from 79 to (Jl, In Cairo and 
Alexandria the most extravagant rumours and 
propositions abounded in the English and 
French camps. One day the English had the 
upper hand ; on the morrow jVC. J. Pastr^ had 
triumphed for the French speculators. In the 
midst of this excitement the Khedive and his 
fellah Minister, Ismail Sadyk, watched their 
opportunity, pursuing the old game of playing 
the English against the French, On the part 
of the French group, of which the Credit 
Foncier's representative was the head and soul, 
a proposition for the consolidation of the floating 
debt was submitted to the Khedive and ac- 
cepted — but that fell through. Then Ismail's 
one idea, which he had been nursing from the 
time when he secured the throne for his son, 
viz., a National Bank and a Credit Foncier, was 
revived. The Credit Foncier had collapsed 
before, because it had been shown to his High- 
ness that radical reform in the land teimre and 
the treatment of the fellaheen must precede the 
establishment of a Land Credit Association. His 



Highness was growing rich on the distresses of 
the peasants, and confiscation, not relief, was in 
the air. A National Bank, in the position to 
which Egypt was reduced at the beginning of 
1876, was an impossibility, as the French Credit 
Foncier discovered, after having thoroughly 
tested the bases on which it could operate. 
Everything worth mortgaging was already 
mortgaged, or the security stUl available was 
inferior, to a ridiculous degree, to the sums of 
money that were necessary to save the national 

credit. 

« 
"While the Khedive played with the two sets 

of speculators who encompassed and importuned 

him, the Mouffetish made desperate efforts to 

squeeze more out of the fellaheen. The moudirs 

and sheiks were hard at work ; the cour- 

bash was not spared. But still the money came 

not in quantities that would enable the Finance 

Minister to meet his master's obligations. In 

desperation, he at last issued Treasury Bonds to 

the extent of £200,000, £300,000, and even 

£400,000, in return for cash advances of 

£100,000, at 20 per cent. I A few were taken. 
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but still inore money was wanted. The banks 
helped a little, at usurious rates. Heavy sales of 
Daira sugar and corn were enough to stop a gap; 
but still the crisis lasted ; and in the midst of it 
Nubar-Pacha stalked proudly out of his master's 
Cabinet — disdaining, it was said, to countenance 
the dishonest expedients which were hatching, 
and embarked for Europe. Blow upon blow 
came. The French Crddit Foncier, being 
deeply engaged in Egyptian securities, put 
pressure upon M. Decazes, ■who sent the ex- 
Consul-General Outrez to see what could be 
done ; and he, after filling the air with pleasant 
promises, disappeared. The report of Mr. 
Disraeli's speech of the 23rd of March, in which 
he said the Khedive had requested that Mr. 
Cave's report should not be published, in con- 
sequence of the precarious state of the Egyptian 
finances, fell hke a thunderbolt among the 
financiers of Cairo and Alexandria. In London 
the 1873 Loan sank again to51. But the Khedive 
and his minister remained calm and confident. 
His Highness had played his cards well. 

M. J. Patrd, representative of the Credit 



Foncier of France, or hia agents, had never 
ceased to importune his Highness for his signa- 
ture to the plan for the consolidation of the 
floating debt, for the establishment of a National 
Bank, and for a Came d'Amortissement ; and, 
while giving his supplicants the strongest hope 
of success, Ismail had invariably found excuses 
for putting oft' the day of settlement. He was 
always about to sign a concession, but he never 
actually put pen to paper. His procrastination 
was deliberate. While he adjourned the conclu- 
sion of the bargain, he induced the Frenchmen, 
bit by bit, to take up the greater part of the float- 
ing debt, knowing that he could settle with one 
creditor more easily than with fifty. 

Before the end of March the agents of the 
French society saw the trap into which they had 
been lured. On the 28th their eyes were opened 
to the imminent danger in which they had 
placed themselves. There was no money to meet 
the dividends of the 1st of April ; the Mouf- 
fetish could squeeze nothing out of the provinces 
at that time of the year, the European money 
market was closed to him — in short, the dis- 
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oi^anisation of the Treasury was complete. The 
Khedive now appealed to the pity of the English 
and French Governmerits. The English refused, 
in terms barely courteous; but his Highness had 
a hold upon France, through, the Credit Foncier. 
The existence of this great institution could not 
be put in peril. 

On the morning of the 31st of March M. 
Decazes received a despatch, in which he was 
informed of the plight into which the Credit 
Foncier had been drawn, and of the consequences 
that would follow an act of bankruptcy by the 
Khedive. A catastrophe might happen to the 
second financial institution of France. A Cabinet 
Council was hastily summoned ; and MM. De- 
cazes and Leon Say easily persuaded their col- 
leagues of the necessity of intervening. In order 
to prevent any awkward interpellation in the 
Chamber, they took M. Gambetta into their 
confidence. That same evening the money for 
the April dividend was despatched to London, 
and the Khedive's credit was, for the moment, 
saved. But it lasted only a few days longer. 
On the 8th of April the suspension of payment 



of dividends of the 10th, the 20th, and the let 
of May was posted up at the Eschange of Alex- 
andria. The 1873 Loan fell to 42 1 

Ismail's dupes were very angry ; but his 
creatures bore themselves with haughty disdain. 
His Highness, however, experienced some dis- 
agreeable consequences of his treachery. The 
director of the Da'ira was hooted from the 
public market, where he was trying to raise cash 
on some cotton. Stormy meetings were held at 
Alexandria, at one of which a speaker demanded 
the Khedive's abdication. Placards appeared 
in the populous quarters of the city, in which 
even more radical measures were called for. In 
■the directors' room of the Exchange at Alex- 
andria, his Highness's portrait had to be removed 
to save it from destruction. 

Among the more methodical and rational 
protests was that of a meeting of bondholders, 
representing several millions sterling, at the 
Ottoman Bank, at which a deputation was no- 
minated to seek an interview with the Khedive. 
His Highness declined to receive the bond- 
fev'Wvrs' representatives, and turned them over 
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to his too-faithful Mouffetish, who assured them 
that negotiations were in progress that would 
enable the Government to resume payment 
almost immediately. 

At this time Mr. Cave's report, in which he 
affirmed that every valuable security of the 
State had been mortgaged, and that the Govern- 
ment had no means of paying the floating debt, 
reached Egypt. It only helped to precipitate 
the catastrophe for which the Khedive had been 
preparing. 

Out of the confusion and clamour arose the 
tentative question — might not the Loans of 1 8G8 
and 1873 and the floating debt, be unified at a 
moderate interest 1 

The pubHc and Daira debts amounted by this 
time to £77,667,569— including the three small 
loans (1864 — 65 and '67), which together were 
reckoned at £4,746,812. Omitting these minor 
loans, the debt stood at 73 millions, to which 
two millions were added for the expenses of uni- 
£cation. Thus the unified loan would stand at 
X75,O0O,O00. It was proposed to spread the 
payment over fifty years, with interest at 7 per 
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cent. This would require an annual payment of 
£5,434,425 ; and, according to Mr. Cave, the 
Government could well afford to undertake such a 
disbursement, provided the revenues were placed 
entirely in the hands of European comptrollers. 
Although Egypt had nothing left to pawn for 
the means of further Khedivial extravagances, 
the country was rich enough, if honestly and 
thriftily administered, to discharge even the 
enormous incubus of debt which had been put 
upon its resources. 

The chopping and changing, the chaises and 
counter-charges, and the discussions on Mr, 
Cave's statistics ; the reclamations of the bond- 
holders who were to be sacrificed ; the bad blood 
that was made and the reputations that were 
soiled in the course of the negotiations which 
terminated in the decrees of the 7th of May, 
1876, and the final unification of the Egy3)tian 
State and Daira debts, need not be described. 
The debt rose, in the course of the operation, to 
91 millions, and the time of payment was 
len^hened to sixty-three years. 

At the same time a regular control of the 
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revenue was set up, to be administered by 
Europeans and natives, and Debt and Audit 
Offices were estabKshed. But all still remained 
within the grip of the Khedive. He had ad- 
mitted that his house wanted cleansing, but he 
reserved to himself to select the men who should 
wield the brooms. 

This elaborate arrangement, in its entirety, 
was destined to have a very short hfe indeed. 
It was after a stormy existence that it was 
essentially modified by the Goschen and Joubert 
reforms of November the 1 8th, which gave sub- 
stantial power to the European Comptrollers, 
and, at the same time, put an end to the career 
of Ismail Sadyk. 



■would be questionable kindness to hold out a 
hand to them. But this is not so, as we shall see, 
A public opinion has been born in the fellah's 
mud hut (see Abou Naddarah), Mr. Dicey 
tells U3 he has heard from Egypt that the vil- 
lagers along the Nile ask travellers when the 
English are coming to take the country, and 
that they look forward to this event with eager- 
ness, because any change in a condition so 
miserable as theirs must be for the better. At 
any mte, they have learned to tell stories of the 
tyranny of their master, and to whisper, like the 
Cairenee, about crimes by which he has put away 
his ministers and others. The fellah has had his 
very manhood almost beaten out of him^'' by a 
long line of relentless oppressors ; but of late 
years he has given signs of a new life. His virtues 
have been conspicuous through his sufferings. 
Mr. Lane tells us that he is hospitable and 
courteous, frugal, temperate in food and drink, 

• 'To relate all the oppressions which the peasantry of 
Egypt endure from the dishonesty of the Mamoora and 
interior officers would require too much space in the present 
■work. It would sciircely be possible for them to suffer more 
And hne.'—Lant'e 'Modem, Egyptuins,' fifth edition. 
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cleanly in his person, and, unlike his sovereign, 
honest in the payment of debts. These virtues 
have kept a pure spark of life in him, even down 
to the present day. He lias petty vices, and 
many ; but none that education and good treat- 
ment would not eradicate ; for, according to the 
same authority, he is specially endowed with 
Bome of the more important mental qualities, 
particularly quickness of apprehension, a ready 
Tvit, and a retentive memory. It would be well 
if European travellers would bear this in mind, 
and endeavour to behave to the poor blue-shirted 
peasants whom they encounter on the banks of 
the Nile, with decent courtesy, 

' Unfortunately,' remarks a writer in the 
Quarterly Review (July, 1865) ' English tra- 
vellers have not helped to lighten the poor fel- 
lah's load of trouble. It has been too much the 
fashion to despise him in common with all 
*'niggers." It is passing strange that the 
countrymen of WUborforce and Clarkson should 
he more arrogant than any other Europeans, 
except, perhaps, the Turks of Stamboul, towards 
all races of a dustier skin than their own,''^ 
** 'Is an EngliBhman insulted ? no panblunent k too severe 
11 
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' The Turks beat us, and the Europeans hate 
us, and say, " Quite right !" ' said a young 
peasant to Lady Duff Gordon, under the reign 
of Ismail, the King of the Fellahs ; and he con- 
tinued, as he threw his melayeh over his face 
and sobbed, ' By God ! we had better lay our 
heads in the dust ' (die), ' and let the strangers 
take our land, and grow cotton for themselves. 
As for me, I am tired of this miserable life, and 
of fearing for my poor httle girls.' 

The poor fellah's words were poured into 
sympathetic ears. ' I know,' said Lady Duff 
Gordon, ' very well that Mohammed was not 
quite wrong in what he says of the Europeans. 
I know the cruel old platitudes about governing 
Orientals by fear; I know all about " the stick " 
and " rigour," and all that. But I "sit among 

for the unhappy deliniiuent. To take one instance from many 
that have come to our own knowledge ; a distinguished traveller 
was walking witk a favourite dog on the bank of the river ; the 
dog was shot by a fellah, and the man taken before the nearest 
governor, "Shall I sentence him to the galleys!" was the 
inquiry. The Englishman recoiled from so severe a punish- 
ment, and the man received five hundred blows of a palm- 
stick on his feet. He was doubtless carried away, his feet 
swollen to shapeless masses, incapacitating him from doing any 
work for the support of himself or family for the next six 
•mon^iha.'— Quarterly lUview, 1865. 




the people," and I know, too, that Mohammed 
feels just the same as John Smith or Tom 
Brown would feel in his plaoe, and that men 
who were exasperated against the riotera (of the 
riota of 18G4 — 5) in the beginning are now much 
in the same humour as free-bom Britons might 
be under similar circumstances.' This brave, 
kindly, cultivated woman, who sat among the 
people of Egypt so long, and became so beloved 
by them, gave them no money, but only, as she 
Bays, ' physic and civility.' 

We need not enter upon the questions raised 
by Egyptologists as totheproportions of the blood 
of the Copts and Arabs which are to be found in 
the fellaheen of to-day. The writer in the Quar- 
terly already cited says boldly, ' With the Arab 
domination, the final extinction of the Egyptian 
race as a nation was consummated. So complete 
was the subjugation, that the Ai"abs imposed 
their language, both vocabulary and grammar, 
upon the native inhabitants, and ^" "i enor- 
mous immigration, rendered far 
greater degree Arab than Co' 
notices that in many of thf 
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mixture of negro blood is plainly perceptible, 
both in complexion and conformation, but he in- 
sists in recognising the felluh as the aboriginal 
Egyptian by blood and descent. 

If he has not inherited much of the blood of 
the aboriginal of the tillers of the soil, and 
hewers of the quarries, and builders of the 
majestic monuments of ancient Egypt, the fellah 
is the heir of their most grievous wrongs.* Ac- 
cording to the law, he is liable to serve on public 
works only one month and a half in the year ; 
and he may claim exemption from this forced 
labour. But the practice, as Ismail-Pacha has 

' fil. do Leon iiuotes a passage from a papyrus in the Bri- 




tisli lluaeum, containing part of the correaponder 
Anieueman, the chief librarian of Bameses the Ureat, and the 
poet Pentatnr. It dates three thousand years back. Amece- 
maa says : ' Have you ever represented to yourself in imagi- 
nation the estate of the rustic who tills the ground } Before he 
has put the siclile to his crop the locusts have blasted part 
thereof ; then come the rats and birds. If he is slack in hous- 
ing his crop, the thieves are on him. His horse dies of weari- 
ness aa it drags the wain. The tax-collector arrives ; his agents 
are armed with clubs, he has negroes with him who cany 
whips of palm -branches. They all cry, " Give us your grain !" 
and he has no way of avoiding their extortionate demands. 
Next the wretch is caught, bound, and sent off to work, without 
wage, at the canals ; bis wife is taken and chained, his children 
are stripped and plundered,' 



1 
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developed it, is unconditional and unlimited ser- 
Tice throughout the mighty properties of his 
Highness. It may be, as his apologists suggest, 
that he is not aware of all the atrocities which 
are committed by his agents in remote places ; 
but he is responsible for every one of them, and 
it is in his name, and for bis benefit, that they 
are committed, 

M. About professes openly to be the friend 
of Ismail-Pacha, and this is his description of 
the fellah at work for bis Highness : ' At 
Minieh,' says About, ' we came upon a medley 
of tragedy and comedy. The peasants were de- 
filing in masses in the Viceroy's sugar refinery, 
having their asses and camels laden with sugar- 
cane. Each one discharged his load, and made 
for the gates. Two burly fellows, rope in hand, 
searched man and beast, and woe to the feUah 
who had hidden an inch of cane. He was 
thrashed thoroughly. I saw half- a - dozen 
"whipped. They shook themselves like wet dogs, 
the whipping over, and went away laughing. 
If, in our walks, we passed a fellah | 

were gesticulating with the stick o? J 
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hands, these poor creatures made signa of terror. 
They imagined we could have stick or whip only 
to beat them.'* And M. About "was not an 
adventurous traveller in remote places, but a 
magnificently attended tourist, under the care of 
the Khedive himself. Abbas, with all his faults, 
M. de Leon bears witness, was the friend of 
the fellah, and supported him in all his ' ancient 
rights and privileges,' whatever these may have 
been. 'WhUe depriving the rich of the lands 
given them by Mehemet Ali, that they might 
revert to their original owners, despoiling the 
wealthy, to whom he was both unjust and cruel, 
and making himself an object of suspicion and 
terror to the members of his own family, he was 
the constant friend and patron of the lower 
class, which history proves to have been no ex- 
ceptional case with despots.' Whether the 
Egyptian fellah has more cause to bless the 
memory of the gloomy Abbas than of the gay 
and sensual Said, is a moot-point ; but that both 
were more merciful towards him than Ismail 



t 



° 'Le Fellah — Souvenirs d'Egypt^,' pn,r Edmond About. 
Hachstte et Cie. Faiia, 1869. 
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has been does not admit of doobL* His 
wants have been greater ; his gieed has been 
keener. The fellah pays to Ismail more than 
double the taxes he paid to Said. Nor is this 
all. Ismail, by conning trick.; played with the 
fellah's poverty on the one hand, and widi 
State loans on the other, has contrived to dis- 
possess the poor tillers of the soil of their most 
valuable properties. 

Every reform, eveiy change introdneed uoder 
the present reign, has been made in the penooal 
interest of the Khedive. When, c«i h» ae- 
cession, he got rid of the corte^f as s^^f^jaUe 
to the cutting of the Isthmos of Suez, at a h^e^rjr 
pecuniary sacrifice to the caantrj, he perfe^r/j^ 
an act which would have redcmnded i// hU tm^ 



for he proclaimed a law wludli pn^ ift ^kjb idSbb^ ^^ixli^ yr^ 
perty in the land he had edtdrtUd f/jr £r^ j*M3i. H "^^ m^ 
beneficent law ; but it has been pst aani^ Amar^x ^^ f^'^'^iMt 
reign, and now only one-thiid ol tLe la&d vttiur *:s^)^i^m h 
the property of the fellaheen. XiAer 7^fla4, U^h iMt4 -i^n^ 
brought under coltivaticm at the rate (A ^///> WAmia % y^sfcr ^ 
under Ismail it has fallen to d<^//i. IMiKiimf ti« 'K^tsi/i^^% 
enormous properties, we find that the eoHhMUid haitd ffWmA 
by the Egyptian people is leas by 2&tf^) UMtm t&anf ii wm 
under Mehemet Ali ! 
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mortal glory, had he behaved consistently, and 
banished tJie corvde from Ej^ypt for ever. But 
he laid himself open to a charge of gross selfish- 
ness when, having withdrawn forced labour 
from the canal, he proceeded to apply it, with a 
rigour unknown under Abbas and Said, to his 
own lands and factories, and to the canals which 
■were designed to fructify and feed them. The 
testimony of Lady Duff Gordon's private letters 
against his treatment of his peasants is not 
more damnatory than the admissions of his 
apologists — even of Mr. McCoan, who remarks 
that 'it may be doubted if ever in modem 
times Egypt has been so well governed as at 
present.' 

On the Khedive's sugar plantations two, 
three, and even ten thousand forced labourers 
have been seen at work at one time. They are 
compelled to present themselves with their own 
beasts of burden and implements. Sometimes 
five times as many are summoned as the vakil 
requires ; but they must remain in attendance, 
unpaid and unfed, until they receive permission 
to depart. 



J 




It is truo that iive piastres a day are supposed 
to be paid to the feilab for his labour, and that 
of his wife, children, and cattle. "When he has 
finished the job in hand his account is made up, 
and an order is given to him for the amount due 
to bim. With this he repairs to the saraf, who 
immediately presents him a bill for the food of 
his cattle, which often exceeds that due to him, 
and he must make up the difference. He is fortu- 
nate if he gets away for nothing. But a history of 
the corvee in Egypt,a3 it has been practised under 
Ismail- Pacha, for the benefit of hia family, hia 
pachas, and his agents, would lead ua too far. 
It is a story of the most wholesale, barbarous, 
bowelless oppression of the labouring class. We 
hear of 150,000 poor creatures — men, women, 
and children— driven forth with whips from their 
villages to perform wageless work on the 
Khedive's roads through his properties. The 
spectacle is described as heartrending. From 
the roads they are driven to the cotton- 
fields, and then, half-starved and penniless, 
they are let loose to find their way back to 
their mud huts, whither the tax-gatherer will 
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follow them and beat the taxes out of them. 
The fellah's labour is not only exacted by the 
Xhedive — the pacha impounds it, the village 
sheikh commands it. For a methodical ac- 
count of the corvee as carried out on the 
Khedive's lands and sugar estates, we refer the 
reader to M. H. Gallo's report, dated July 1st, 
1878, and prepared for the Commission of 
Inquiry,* It is the "work of a practical engineer, 
■who has seen what ho describes. It does honour 
both to his intelligence and to his heart. It is 
an exposure, not only of a brutal but of a 
"wasteful system, for the Daira sugar factories 
are in a bad way, albeit they are worked chiefly 
with stolen labour. They were for a briefperiod 
managed under the European, or, as M. Gallo 
describes it, the French system, and an approach 
was made to honesty in dealing with the 
fellaheen ; but this course was so repugnant to 
the Khedive's Arab agents that it was soon 
abandoned, and with it M. Gallo and other 
European managers departed, leaving native 
directors to resume the old oppression. The 

" See Appendir 11. 
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result is approaching. * I shall not be surprised,' 
says the French engineer, 'to see all these 
splendid factories thoroughly ruined in a very 
short time, and worth only so much old metal. 
Is it not very sad to see a &ctory like that of 
Dabayeh, which cost at least £100,000, work 
only three years, and then be deserted V 

As proof of the extent to which the Khedive 
has recourse to forced labour, M. Grallo shows 
that in two years the sugar estate and factory 
which he directed paid only £3,500 for labour 
— nearly all this being for skilled work not to be 
forced, even with the courbash* For this the 
establishment produced 73,140 quintaux of sugar 
and 33,973 quintaux of molasses, made 600,000 
bricks, laid down ten kilometres of railway, 
finished the factory buildings, set up eight great 
cisterns for molasses, and manufactured several 
thousand quintaux of animal charcoal and lime. 

The fellah is cheated in everything. He is even 
forced to sell straw to the sugar factory. ' It is 
weighed,' says M. GaUo, ' with a big stone, 
which is said to weigh 45 kilos, but which really 
weighed more than 100. I could hardly raise 
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it from the ground. Robbed thus of more than 
half his straw, the vendor was not paid without 
deductions of 10 per cent, for the State, and 
5 per cent, for the KJiedive, from the prica 
There are materials in Egypt, in short, under 
Ismail-Pacha for a companion picture to " Uncle 
Tom's Cabin." ' 
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XII. 

M. Edmond About gives a characteristic pic- 
ture of Ismail-Pacha in 1868, His Highness 
received the distinguished Frenchman at the 
palace of Kasr-en-Nil, in a vast hall dazzling 
with its wealth of silk and gilding, and its 
furniture, which is said to have cost £G0,000. 
He was pleased to call himself the Prince of 
the Fellahs, and spoke volubly about Egyptian 
agriculture, speculating at the same time on the 
extent of the responsibility of his Govornmont 
for the misery of the fellaheen.^ 

In his character of reformer — a part which 
he has never ceased to play before Europeans — 
he appears as the most tenderly paternal of 
princes. The visitor, who knows nothing of 

• * Le Fellah.' 
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the manner in which the peasantry have been 
robbed and tortured throughout his reign ; who 
are ignorant of his career at Stamboul, when 
he was buying concessions from Abdul Aziz ; 
who have heard nothing of his manipulations of 
the State finances for the benefit of his family, 
nor of the darker passages of his history, which 
his people have fixed upon him — is taken by a 
suave manner, a lithe and well-stored intellect, 
and a freedom from the old mysterious air of 
majesty which we are accustomed to associate 
with an Eastern sovereign. 

But Ismail-Pacha has only a veneer of 
civilisation. The man is an Eastern autocrat, 
cunning and experienced enough to turn the 
ways and means of the West to account. He 
can talk about agricultural reforms, Howard's 
ploughs and American reaping machines ; he is 
alive to the benefits of railways, and telegraphs, 
and steamships — to say nothing of the French 
octroi ; he has cut boulevards through Cairo 
and Alexandria, and spent enormous sums on 
factories : but he has done most of these things 
with borrowed money and stolen labour-— and 
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all for his personal enrichment. This Prince of 
the i'ellahs has brought the fellaheen to such a 
plight by raids upon their labour, their piastres, 
and their cattle, and by confiscations of their 
land, that at last, after thousanda of years of 
oppression, the worm lias turned. They who 
tnow the Egyptian peasant well, and how much 
his patience will endure, can frame an idea of 
what the sufferings must have been that have 
forced complaints and threats from them, and 
made them turn towards the prince who was 
banished because he protested against the lawless 
■wrongs which his kinsman put upon some of 
his humble servants. 

Slavery is abolished in Egypt ! But what is 
this mysterious merchandise which is being 
disembarked from the boats of his Highness, 
and transferred to carefully-closed railway 
carriages, marked 'The Viceroy's Harem?' The 
merchants who are so careful of their goods 
have only to say that they are for the 
harem of the KJiedive, or one of the princes, 
•or of the privileged pachas, to pass port 
■authorities, customs officers, and railway offi- 



not tlie less proud for that. The Mamelukes,- 
who long reigned over us, perpetuated their 
fatniKes by buying Caucasian children, whom 
they adopted when they grew up. Even now, a 
great Egyptian educates a little naked, two- 
footed piece of goods, whom he will marry at 
last to his daughter and make his heir. You 
may meet in Cairo ministers, generals, and chief 
magistrates who were bought as children for be- 
tween £40 and .£60.' 

This picture of slavery couleur de rose is a 
pendant to that which Mr. McCoan has pre- 
sented to English readers. His account of 
slavery in Egypt is almost a justification of it. 
He divides them into the black and the white. 
' To the one class belong the fair-skinned Cir- 
cassian and the dusky but often beautiful 
Abyssinian ; and to the other the darker, but 
still straight-haired Galla and the negro from 
Nubia, Eordofan, and Darfour.' The white 
slaves are ' Caucasian luxuries ' for the harems 
of the rich ; and now, being smuggled articles, 
their price is high. The foreign Consuls, not 
the Egyptian authorities, are the police whose 
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vigilance the dealer in fair beauties has to escape. 
They are bought young, and, as they are of tinu 
phj'sique, and ' wear much longer than either 
native Egyptian ladies or Abyssiuiaus,' are 
married by their masters, or given to their 
owner's sons. These are the costly lights of the 
harem of the rich man. The second-best articla 
is the Abyssinian beauty, who costs hardly more 
tiian one-fifth of her Caucasian sister ; yet, says 
Mr. McCoan, the Abyssinians are, ' in all but 
colour and wear, physically equal to the best of 
their white rivals, ' This second-rate article 
makes the wife of the middle-class Egyptian 
and the concubine of the Pacha. 

The black slave-market, which is supplied 
from any black race of Northern and Central 
Africa, furnishes Egj'ptiau houses with domestic 
servants. While Mr. McCoan fully admits the 
cruelties which attend the kidnapping of nogrooa 
for slavery in Egypt, he insists tliat once \vithin 
the jurisdiction of the Nile police, 'the condi- 
tion of the captives becomes fairly tolerable.' 
The slave trade is illegal in Egypt, but in thJH 
the law is almost a dead letter ; and It ae« I 
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the remote provinces, the Egyptian authorities 
directly control and profit by the traffic. 

' Care,' says Mr. McCoan, ' is accordingly 
taken that the slaves are not unduly packed in 
the large noggms, or cargo-boats, which trans- 
port them down the river, and that they have a 
sufficiency of food and water. Below the First 
Cataract, however, the law becomes operative, 
and thence down to Cairo the importation is 
strictly contraband ; but by this time the 
numbers have been greatly thinned by sales en 
route, and the small ' parcels ' that remain are 
easUy enough snmggled into Boulak, or landed 
a few miles higher up. Very few, it may be 
here remarked, reach Cairo by way of the Red 
Sea, as nearly all who are sent to the east coast 
are shipped across to a ready market in the 
Hedjaz. 

' Once in the capital, the dealers (djellahs) 
distribute their stock among their agents in 
various quarters of the city, and there, although 
the police are supposed to be on the watch to 
prevent it, buying and selling go on under the 
thinnest veil of concealment.' 



I 
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Even according to Ismail-Pacha's panegyrist, 
then, the Egyptian slave-trade is tolerated in 
the capital. There ia a market rate. A first- 
class Circassian, for the harem of the great, is 
quoted as high as £800 to £1,000 ; while a black 
boy or girl will fetch in sovereigns the number 
of their years. An Abyssinian girl between 
twelve and eighteen, ranges from £70 to £100, 
according to their physique. As for tlie eunuch, 
he has become a luxury within the reach of only 
the wealthiest families. The trade continues brisk, 
it seems, because the mortality is great among 
the slaves— how great, and how made great, are 
questions closely shut behind the barem walls. 
The market is supplied, in the common article 
of negroes, by organised kidnapping, and the 
human merchandise is got to market after 
suffering shocking cruelties. Colonel G-ordon 
emphatically promises to strangle the unholy 
traffic with the extraordinary powers which the 
Khedive has granted to him ; but he fiuds the 
KJiedive'a own satraps the worst offenders he 
has to deal with. 

Is it not somewhat difficult to be patient 
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over this accursed business, while we hear that 
Ismail-Pacha and his family, albeit zealous 
abolitionists before the world, are still buy- 
ing slaves for their harems when bargains 
offer, and that his Highness, only two years 
ago, sold some of the slaves of his dis- 
graced minister, and put the money into his 
pocket ? 

' I have already abolished slavery in my 
house,' said M. About's ' Fellah,' ' of which is 
some importance in Egypt ; but this commerce 
in human beings will continue, either pubhcly 
or secretly, until we have reformed the organisa- 
tion of the harem. The harem is an odious 
waste of humanity.' 

Unquestionably the harem is the curse of 
Egypt, as it is of Turkey. It is the centre, 
the headquarters of slavery and other abomina- 
tions. It is a closed kingdom within the 
frontiera of which the master is absolute, and 
is responsible to nobody for his acts. It is 
practically beyond the reach of the law. It is 
the focus of plots, the theatre of how many 
crimes upon which the day will never shine. It 
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is the prince's and the pacha's imperium in 
imperio, where he hoards his ill-gotten treasure. 
Ismail-Pacha has abolished slavery — as he has 
abolished the corvee ! 
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The parvenu is a hard master, as a rule. The 
miner who has become mine-owner, the mer- 
chant who once swept the offices in which he 
gives the law, the operative raised to be mill- 
owner, is a tyrant. In the Southern States the 
harshest slave-driver was the promoted slave. 
This is our experience in the West. In the 
£ast the rule holds good. Never, under the 
dynasty of Mehemet AJi, have the fellaheen of 
the Nile valley felt the lash of the hippopotamus 
whip cut 80 sharply into their flesh, as when 
the blow was administered by their brother, 
promoted through successful service on one of 
Ismail-Pacha's farms while he was heir- 
apparent, to be the Khedive's uncompromising 
Mouffetish. 
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An Arab of mesa sppeanooe, bat vith a 
face expressiveof cunnu^ftiid CTafiioess,he owed 

nothing of his prodigioas inflaence to petsonal 
graces. The foundation of his fortune was the 
position of his mother as wet-nurse to Isnuil- 
Pacha ; which enabled his parents to give him 
enough education to fit him for the pubhc 
service. He grew up with the Khedive, and 
was throughout their Uves his factotum. The 
master and the servant had no secrets. In all 
Ismail-Pacha's plans Ismail Sadyk was a 
willing and serviceable instrument. When tlie 
master becanae Viceroy, the faithful servant rose 
to be Inspector- General, or Mouffetish; and 
although he afterwards became the most 
powerful person in Egj-pt after the Khedive, it 
APas as the Mouffetish that he was known to 
the end of his story. 

As a public servant Ismail Sadyk had oppor- 
tunities of making himself closely acquaiutod 
with the paying powers of the various provinces, 
towns, and even villages of the kingdom. Ho 
used the advantages which his various official 
^positions afforded him, it would seem, with tho 



r , in essen- 

I pressure 
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deliburate design of ascertaiuing the fortunes of 
his rich countrymen, and of guaging the 
capabilities of every district for the production 
of taxes. When he felt that he was complete 
master of the subject, he presented himself to 
his master as the man who could ' so squeeze 
the fellah ' as to make him produce more than 
the stick had yet drawn from him. He was 
certain of his reception beforehand. 

Mr. McCoan says : ' The whole positive 
taxation of the year {1876 we presume, for 
there is no date to the writer's work in 
title-page, .preface, or elsewhere) was about 
twenty-five shillings per head of the population/ 
an amount which, although not oppressive, is 
still relatively high for a country in which the 
great majority of the people are much poorer 
than in the corresponding classes in Europe.' 
He goes on to say, indeed, ' that the strain in 
this direction has reached a point beyond which, 
for some years, at least, to come, it cannot be 
safely carried.' But his statement is misleading 
in essential respects. You cannot dismiss the 
pressure of taxation by dividing the revenue 
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by the population ; because such a calculation 
implies an equitable a^isessiueiit, whereas Eg'yp- 
tion taxation is made up of unfair exemptions 
compensated by merciless extortions.* 

But the total taxation per head is, according 
to Mr. Goschen, £2. This M. de Leon has 
adopted with the remark that ' In two items, 
the actual tax levied on land and that on date 
trees, the amount is understated very con- 
siderably.' He holds that it reaches sometimes 
£3 10a. and more, by irregular impositions. 
'When,' he says, ' Sydney Smith drew his 
famous picture of British taxation at the com- 
mencement of the present century, and showed 
how his countrymen, from the cradle to the 

" The rnport of the Commission of Inquiry exposes the 
iniqnitons system on which the land-tax is collected. Speak- 
ing of the provincial collectors, the report says : ' lis ont 
aggrav^ les impPts dea terrea qui n'etaient pas suscoptiblps 
d'une augmentation, pour combler le deficit des rabws qu'ila 
accordaleat, par j>eur <les puissanta tt pay cvpiJite.' 

The Alexandria Committee of the Creditors of the Egyptian 
Government, in a letter to Mr. Piomaine protesting against his 
report, tells him that if the fellah ia now reduced to a pre- 
carious position, it ta uot because the regular taxes are oxcea- 
sivB, but because he is mulcted in the shape of exccptiorml 
imposta, and Bometimea without any form or excuse, of tunia 
that exceed his regular taxes in amount 
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grave, were the prey of the tax-gatherers, 
causing the great mass of those impositions to 
be removed, in the wildest flights of his fertile 
fancy he never soared to the naked realities of 
Egyptian taxation, as it is imposed and forcibly 
collected to-day, under European sanction,' 

It is taken, too, in kind, as it was three thou- 
sand years ago. Conceive the play given to the 
Egyptian tax-collector, who takes grain, accord- 
ing CO his own valuation of it, for an amount 
which is left, as regards the individual, to the 
fancy or cupidity of the sheikh. The wonder 
is that the fellah is able to keep a sheaf of straw 
to roof his mud hut. 

Under the Mouffetish, the fellah knew that 
httle of his hidden hoard could escape. Ismail 
Sadyk presented himself to ' squeeze the fellah * 
at the right moment. It was in 1868. The 
Khedive -was in sore straits for money. Sur- 
prised and pleased at the extent and depth of 
his old servant's knowledge of the purse of the 
people, he placed him at the head of his finance 
department, and allowed him to set to work to 
produce revenue in his own way. The way of 





the Moufietish soon made ihe vaSortaamta 
Egyptians vield op ibar waoej-hags with 
trembling hands. The Khedrre tmw that his 
new minister could do wmdeis. Hie baakeis 
stood aghast at the sodden proeperi^ which 
shone upon Elgyptian finance ; aztd the osarioos, 
who had been exacting niinoaa interest, offered 
their capital at the most moderate rates. From 
the provinces, tmder the magic hand of Ismail 
Sadyk, the piastres were pressed in an abundant 
stream into the Treasury. Of the fortune which 
the promoted fellah was bringing to his master 
he was allowed to take a ver)" substantial share. 
Soon he began to live like the greatest pacha in 
the land. His harem increased, until, when he 
fell, he had more than three hundred women 
within its walls ; and bis men-servants num- 
bered two himdred and fifty. The share of the 
Khedive in atrocities by which this sudden 
wealth was wrung hteraUy out of the bowels of 
the land, has been variously estimated. This i« 
certain, however, that if his Higlmess did not 
apply the whip with his own hands, ho know 
that he owed his money to it. Mr. Blcoy nd- 
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mits that, in hia difficulties, Ismail has ' stuck 
at nothing.' 

' But necessity knows no law ; and of late 
years the Khedive has been so pressed by the 
exigencies of his financial position, and by the 
never-ending demands arising from his schemes 
of conquest and aggrandisement, that he has 
stuck at nothing to supply his need of men and 
money. The Delta was the milch cow, and has 
"been squeezed accordingly. The fields have 
been deprived of their labourers to fill the ranks 
of the army, and the peasantry liave had money 
■wrung from them by every kind of coercion, 
and fraud, and cruelty. The bold that the late 
Minister of Finance had upon his master was, 
"that he knew the secret of screwing the utmost 
farthing out of the cultivators of the soil, and 
that he hesitated at nothing to supply the con- 
stantly recurring -wants of the Treasuiy. The 
Mouffetish has been sacrificed to European 
opinion, as represented by Mr. Goschen, but the 
system of extortion goes on the same. The 
■country is being ruined by oppression and arbi- 
trary taxation. To improve your land, or to 
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make money, is to expose yourself to immediate 
extortion on the part of the tax-collector. "What 
little money is made is hoarded out of sight by 
its owners. The mere fact that a man has paid 
his ta>xe3 one day is made a reason for squeezing 
more out of him the next. The Khedive levies 
black-mail on the pachas, the pachas on the 
head men of the villages, the head men on the 
fellah, and so on through an endless system of 
extortion. Under such, a system, corruption 
prevails everywhere. The officials take bribes, 
the Government is defrauded, and the condition 
of the Egyptian people is worse than it has 
been within hving memory. In the old days, 
the difficulties of communication hindered any 
elaborate system of extortion from being univer- 
sally applied ; but now, with railroads, tele- 
graphs, and all the outward appliances of 
modem civilisation, the whole of Egypt is 
brought, so to speak, under the operation of a 
thumb-screw, which is applied with unsparing 
and relentless severity,'* 

• Tht Nintteenth Cmtury. June, 1877. 
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Of all this oppression, the Mouffetish, while 
he was in power, was the directing head. 

In his report on the corvee, M. H. Gallo 
(see Appendix II.) remarks, ' I have often seen 
Osman Bey himself direct the village chiefs to 
be whipped; and, as the ox-hide whip wore 
away too fast, he substituted sticks of palm- 
bark, toughened over hot ashes, as more flexible 
and lasting. After my departure, not being 
able to extort enough with these instruments, 
he went the length of drawing teeth : it is true 
that this brought two gunshots upon him.' 
That resolute tax-collector was to the Mouffe- 
tish, a man after his own heart. 

The testimony of M. About, who came on 
the scene whUe the broom of the Mouflfetish 
■was new, and who confesses, in his preface, that 
his personal obligations to the Khedive em- 
barrass him in the record of his impressions, 
confirms the assertions of Mr. Dicey and others. 

M. Abont's 'Fellah' says : 

' It is true that capital, as well as labour, is 
wanting, and for the same reason. One vice, 
insecurity, has kept down our persons and our 
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property for centuries. The peasant has no 
protection against an arbitrary order, which 
may suddenly remove Iiim from the field he has 
ploughed or the crop he is about to reap. The 
big landowner is liable to see all his labourers 
sent off at the moment when he most needs them. 
The same insecurity depreciates the value of 
realised wealth. No man is certain that all he 
possesses will not be exacted from him in the 
shape of taxes. The requirements of the Govern- 
ment are enormous, especially since your 
usurers, with the help of your Consuls, have 
swept down upon a little, unarmed country. 
Taxes were always inequitably levied in Egypt. 
When the Government wants ten millions, they 
ask the moudirs, who ask the sheikhs-el -beled, 
who exact them from the people. Naturally, 
the first keep something for themselves, and so 
do the rest. The five-fi:unc piece which is ex- 
torted, from the fellah is melted and melted, 
tintil, when it reaches the hands of his Highness, 
it is worth only ten sous. . . . The fellahs of 
old made it a point of honour to refuse their 
taxes until they were extorted from them by the 
13—2 
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whip. This still exists. As in the old time.the 
first instinct of every Egyptian who receives a 
sum in gold or silver, is to dig a hole and bury it.' 

That which recommended the Moiiffetish to 
Ismail-Pacha was his extraordinary knowledge 
of the holes. While he kept on extracting sub- 
stantial sums from them, even though the owners 
of the treasure died under the bastinado, or were 
transported to that dread penal settlement 
whence no Egyptian returns, before the moudir 
could layhishandupon the treasure, he flourished, 
and the ladies of his harem lolled in white satin 
boudoirs, and he was feared in the land. But 
the time came — it was inevitable — when the 
fellaheen were squeezed dry, as we have seen, 
and when the merciless Ismail Sadyk could 
minister to his master's greed no longer. He 
then became not only useless, but dangerous. 
When Messrs. Goschen and Joubert insisted 
upon his dismissal, his doom was sealed. 

The Mouffetish had accommodated himself to 
' the reyime of decrees,' so long as these left the 
executive power in the hands of his master, 
because he and the Khedive could manipulate 
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the finances, carry on their extortions on the 
peasantry, and cook the national accounts to 
their hearts' content, mixing up the Khedive's 
affairs irith those of the State, and sending the 
produce of unacknowledged imposts direct to 
the palaces of his Highness. But when Messrs. 
Goschen and Joubert submitted their conditions 
to the Khedive, the Mouffetish saw at once that 
they were incompatible with Ins continuance in 
power, and he raised stormy scenes in the council 
against them. 

But the European influence had become, in 
November, 1876, too powerful for him. The 
Consuls of England and France, aa well as 
Messrs. Goschen and Joubert, submitted to the 
Khedive that the dismissal of the minister who 
had for eight years ruled with a rod of iron 
over Egyptian tax-payers, and of M. Seialoja, 
the president of the Treasury Council, was 
imperative. 

How the Slouffetish was dismissed, how he 
was arrested, and what became of him, are mys- 
teries that still perplex the Arab mind. The 
agitation, the rumours, the accusations to which 
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his sudden disappearance gave rise, all point 
t(i a horrible conclusion, from the dark shadow of 
which the Khedive has not delivered himself. 
The Egyptian papers were full of the most 
sinister reports ; and some of these took at last 
so dark a shape that the Khedive was per- 
emptorily ordered by thq Porte to explain his 
proceedings, and to deliver up the minister 
whom he had brutally sacrificed in order to 
shield himself. Let us glance at a few of the 
accounts of this event which circulated in Cairo 
and Alexandria in November and December, 
1876, and the worst of which remain unex- 
plained to this day. The mildest story was 
that when the Khedive had made up his mind 
to get rid of the Mouffetish, he sent a messenger 
to him requesting his resignation, which the 
minister forwarded, accompanied by threats of 
revelations compromising to his Highness. 
Ismail-Pacha immediately appointed his son, 
Hussein, a youth of twenty, in Ismail Sadyk's 
place, gave the portfolio of War to his son 
Hassan (also a youth), and commanded this one 
to arrest the Mouffetish forthwith, and take him 
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on board a steamboat ■waiting for him at 
Gesireh. Then a council was summoned, and 
the disgraced servant was summarily -sentenced 
to banishment. 

Commenting on tliia story, and on the nomi- 
nation of the young princes, an irate creditor 
exclaimed, ' Pooh 1 pooh t It was Ismail and 
Company we had to deal with before ; it's 
Ismail and Sons now — -that's all.' 

In the Bulletin Financier of Alexandria, for 
the 13th of November, the rumours which were 
flying about the city were summarised thus : 

' For the last three days the city has been 
a^tated by the conflicting rumours which have 
been in circulation in reference to the resigna- 
tion of his Excellency Ismail Sadyk-Pacha and 
what has happened to him. We can only give 
a brief account of the stories in circulation. 
Some say that the minister's disgrace is owing 
to his vehement opposition to the Goschen- 
Joubert project, and to his violent conduct in 
Council ; others pretend that he spoke disrespect- 
fully of his Highness the Khedive. It is difl^""'*' 
to believe this latterreport,becau8eIsma' 
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Pacha has been from his childhood the ultimate 
and confidential adviser, as well as the active and 
devoted friend of his sovereign. He is reported 
to be a prisoner at Ghezireh, and forbidden to 
communicate with his family ; and, at the same 
time, we are told that he has already been con- 
demned by the Privy Council to banishment, 
and is already on his way to Dongolah. He 
is to serve as scapegoat for the sins of the past, 
and it is said that endeavours are being made 
to provoke rejoicings at his overthrow among 
the native population. There are even fears 
for the life of Ismail Sadyk-Pacha. Some ap- 
prehend that his arrest will end in a drama in 
the Constantinople manner. 

• We hear from Cairo, under date of the 
12th, that the ex-minister ha-s been condemned 
to banishment, that he left in the morning for 
Dongolah, and that the Arab population has 
made a demonstration thereupon which has 
much pleased his Highness the Khedive. 

'To-day, November 13th, the rumour nins 
that Ismail Sadyk-Pacha is dead, after having 
drunk five bottles of brandy, on board the 
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court, and with the opportunity of defending 
himself. Egypt, we are told, has spent vast 
sums of money, for the moral as well as the 
material progress of the country. The arrest 
and trial of Ismail Sadyk- Pacha afford a solemn 
opportunity of proving the progress we have 
made. Such is the opinion of our citizens. 

'For ourselves, while deploring the sUence 
maintained by the press on the subject, we 
cannot but believe that the above rumours are 
gross exaggerations, that matters will be con- 
ducted with the regularity we have the right to 
expect from the equity of his Highness the 
Khedive, and the progress in civilisation which 
Egypt has accomplished. We anticipate this, 
for the honour of the Khedive, of the country, 
and of the Egyptian Government. 

' If such things as the above were possible; 
if the life, the liberty, the property of Egyptian 
subjects, from the lowest to the highest, were 
not effectually guarded by the new laws ; if 
ministers and other high functionaries them- 
selves were not safe against arbitrary execu- 
tions — what kind of consideration, respect, or 
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confidence could the courts of law msjMre ; 
what force could the decisions of the s 
courts and the councOs of the GoYemment 
have?* 

On the 18th of NoTcmber, the Cairo cone- 
spondent of the same joomal wrote that paUic 
opinion was still riyeted on the fate of the ex- 
minister. The Moniieiir Effifptien had pub- 
lished .a note, statmg that the Moa£Fetish bad 
contrived a plot against the Khedive, by excit- 
ing the religious sentiments of ihe native pt^ni- 
lation against the measure proposed bv JMessos. 
Goschen and Joubert. * In the presence of 
acts of this gravity/ the note continued, 'his 
Highness the Khedive referred the matter to 
the Privy Council, who condemned Ismail 
Sadyk-Pacha to banishment at Dongolah.' 
This note was received, like the previous declara- 
tions of the Government, as a clumsy invention. 
The Egyptians are not easily moved to a fanatical 
demonstration, ' especially,' the correspondent 
remarked, ' at this moment, when the Khedivial 
power is so overwhelming that the fellah would 
I welcome any domination that replaced it' 
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Then we have the popular explanation of 
why the plot was invented. The English and 
French Consuls, and Messrs. Goschen and 
Joubert, required the simple dismissal of the 
Mouffetish ; but, in addition, finding that 
£1,600,000 had been abstracted from the 
revenues of the debt department, they insisted 
that this should be recovered, in the ordinary 
legal course, through the international tribunals, 
from the incriminated minister. The Khedive 
was informed of this resolve, and, at the same 
time, was requested to make the deficit good. 
Five hundred thousand pounds, according to 
some, and six hundred thousand according to 
others, were hastily paid into the account of 
the Debt Commissioners. This was an instal- 
ment of the required reparation ; but how to get 
rid of the action before the public tribunals ? 
This precious plot was the device adopted. 
It transformed the ex-minister at once into a 
State criminal, and thus enabled the Government 
to dispose of him ofi'hand. Messrs. Goschen 
and Joubert appear to have been satisfied with 
this denouejnent, and to have gone away con- 
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tent with the assurance that the Khedive would 
himself gee for the future that his Government 
was honestly administered. Although it is 
little understood here, this robust faith of the 
French and English delegates in the word of 
the Khedive Ismail is to be respected. More- 
over, how should it be otherwise, since all the 
guarantee they carry away with them is the 
signature of the Viceroy f 

On the 19tli public opinion in Cairo inclined 
to the belief that the MoufFetish was still alive, 
and even went the length of speculating on the 
time when he could decently be restored to 
power. ' We must remember,' says the corre- 
spondent already quoted, 'the storyof the prefect 
of police of Alexandria, who, after having been 
detected in a plot against the Khedive {abortive 
plots are a conspicuous feature of the reign of 
Ismail), and in the preparation of bombs, was, 
after a short banishment to Dongolah, re- instated 
in his former place of power. How can you 
persuade people who remember episodes hke 
this, that they are mistaken in anticipating the 
resurrection of the Mouffetish ?' 
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The gossips were provided with a continual 
feast of suggestive items. A telegram, said to 
have been addressed by the commander of the 
Mouffetish's escort to the Government, and 
dated from Assouan {First Cataract), was circu- . 
lated. It was to the effect that the prisoner 
never ceased crying, and drank all day. 

Then the correspondent gave, according to 
him, the correct version of the manner of the 
Mouffetish's arrest : 

' It is quite true that Ismail Sadyk-Pacha 
was arrested at the palace of Ghesireh, on the 
opposite bank of the Nile, not far from the 
road which leads to the pyramids of Ghiseh. 
The Khedive himself had led his minister 
thither, pretending to take a drive with him. 

' At a given signal, almost immediately after 
alighting from the carriage, his Highness has- 
tened forward in advance of his companion, who 
was at once surrounded with soldiers, seized, 
and conveyed on board a steamer at hand. 
The Khedive immediately returned to the 
palace of Abdin, where he related to several 
visitors the history of the plot I have already 
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described, and the measures he had just taken 
with regard to the Mouffetish. 

' It has all been done, you will see, in the 
true Oriental manner. The wakteil or factotum, 
, and the two or three head managers of the 
Mouffetish's Daira, were arrested with their 
master ; and a minute examination of bis 
papers was at once made. When this had 
been done, the employes were released, and 
ordered to continue the dischai^e of their 
duties as though their master was still over 
them. At the same time, in order to convince 
people that he was satisfied with the punish- 
ment he had inflicted on his minister, his 
Highness sent a message to the prisoner's son, 
telling him he might rely on his protection. 
A commission, indeed, consisting of two pachas 
and a bey, is appointed to liquidate the estate 
of Ismail-Paclia Sadyk, 

' It was written that no episode should be 
more fertile in surprises than the fall of the 
Mouffetish. The last item of news is that 
Mustapha-Pacha, governor and prefect of 
Cairo, who, on the command of Prince Hassan, 
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Minister of War, arrested the Miaister of 
Finance, has gone mad in consequence of this 
event, and that his condition inspires the 
greatest uneasiness. I am told that this brave 
pacha utters cries of horror and hides his , 
face.' 

By the 4th of December the Cairo corre- 
spondent had another and a darker story to 
tell. 

' It is now well authenticated,' he writes, 
' that the boat which was ordered to convey the 
minister towards the Cataracts, carried from 
Cairo only a corpse. The guard placed in the 
cabin by the boy Minister of War was quickly 
relieved by two of the Khedive's eunuchs, who 
forced the condemned man to drink a potion, 
the natm'e of which may be guessed. But the 
poison was not strong enough to overpower his 
extraordinary constitution. This man of forty- 
six was of strong build, and his contortions 
under the poison were horrible to witness. 
Moved by pity, the two guards carried him 
writhing on deck, passed a thin cord, "with 
which they had provided themselves, about his 
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neck, and strangled him, out of Mussulman 
kindness, and in charity, 

' This lugubrious story was all over the town 
in the evening. Seeing the effect it had, in 
, favour of the victim, it was authoritatively 
contradicted on the morrow ; and the report 
ran that the Mouffetish was very ill — as ill as 
he could be. 

' I am in a position to tell you, in a few plain 
words, what I believe to be the true story of 
the means which destiny employed to take the 
life of this elect of fortune.' 

The correspondent then proceeded to relate 
how the Khedive and his minister had together 
arranged to provoke a rising on the part of the 
native population, against the transfer of the 
administration of the country to infidel frangees, 
in order to lessen the rigour of Messrs. Goschen 
and Joubert's terms ; how this failed, in spite of 
the energetic action of the Mouffetish ; and 
finally how the Khedive, when he saw that the 
Europeans would be contented with nothing 
less than the overthrow of Ismail Sadyk and 
M. Scialoja, cleverly turned the former's own plot 
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against his too faithful servant, and made it the 
instrument of his destruction. 

Messrs. Goschen and Joubert, struck with the 
courage and thoroughness displayed by Ismail 
Pacha, in disgracing his friend, his confidential 
servant and his foster-brother, were led to be- 
lieve in the honesty of his promises, and to 
consent to place the finances in the hands of 
two European comptrollers, under the orders of 
his Highness. How his Highness justified this 
confidence is already known to the woi-ld. 

But we have not yet done with the fate of 
the Moufietish ; nor had the IChedive done with 
him when his two eunuchs had performed their 
duty. 

Some of the rumours, to which we have re- 
ferred, travelled to Constantinople. When the 
tragical end of the ex-minister was announced, 
the Porte telegraphed an order to the Sultan's 
vassal to send Ismail Sadyk-Pacha forthwith 
to Constantinople. His grade of Muchir en- 
titled him to be tried by the High Ottoman 
Court. The Khedive had already telegraphed 
to Constantinople for authority to try the 
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Mouffetiah ; and the pennbdon hxl b&es, s&er 
a delay of a few days, fcwuded. Bat, Uuj^ 
pressed to ^t rid of his mmiiitieT, th^ Kbaiiive 
had condemned him whhc^ci vahiEi^ £>r Uie 
Sultan's reply. The nevs of tLit eX'€njiu»«s''« 
banishment and deadi reacbed fJae Porte viuk 
its permission wa« es rvufe^ to Egypt. Wherfc- 
upon the Khedive «7U tgnmanded to exfk^ 
himsel£ He r^Jifid that the jaigmetit vsat 
passed after the peimiskm bad been n«eir«»d ; 
and he added that lanail SsfHIt vac alnr« at 
Dongolah. 

' Then send him fiartisvith to StazolMal,' was 
the retort. 

HereopoD a series of efartd'.MW and 4^:*ifAMM» 
were OTganiaed. and finally a ficnasi] dttsfiia/aivyn 
of the Mottffetifih's natxtra] dt:aid4 aijd buriaJ at 
Dongolah (m the ICth of Jh^xvAjttr wa« fJ^ri' 
cated ; uid the Port* aUoved Hif^ lusM^ to dr<y|/. 
The same stoiy, sappvrUd W au i^v^MtA *4 % 
post-mortem examipatJOP 1^ fj^yiwJaiM^ li4<4V 
bating his death t>>gri«f, ';)r ^' -*, afid vxb 
were forwarded to tl»* ior-iVt^Si • 

There are alire and fi':^-, nt^^fnii 
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ing crime who give the lie to that story with 
which the Porte was silenced. Agreed as to 
the manner of his murder on the Nile boat, 
some say that his body was tied up in a sack 
with old iron, and thrown info the river ; and 
others that the corpse was carried to the island 
of Rhoda, and buried at dead of night in a 
cemetery at Old Cairo. 

The MoufFetish did not perish alone, accord- 
ing to the Arabs, Some of his household 
might tell tales. Accordingly, much as the 
caliphs of old cleared away superabundant 
brothers, about one hundred persons, including 
women, of the Moufietish's splendid establish- 
ment — who might tell tales — were embarked, 
ostensibly for banishment to Massowah, leaving 
behind them friends and relatives. From the 
date of their embarkation nothing has been 
heard of them, and the popular opinion is 
that they can tell no tales now. 

As for the disgraced minister's property, it 
was all confiscated : lands, slaves, jewellery, etc., 
were sold ; and the proceeds were handed over 
to the Khedive. 
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Many of the ladies of the minister's harem 
are supposed to have perished. They would, 
indeed, have been dangerous witnesses had 
they penetrated the harems of the princes, the 
princess-mother, and the K'liedive, and ex- 
cited jealousies and hatreds by the exhibition 
of the costly jewels with which their late lord 
had covered them. 

The commission appointed by the Khedive 
to realise the estate of the Mouffetish found 
that he possessed 30,000 feddans of land. 'But 
the hodjets or title-deeds could not be dis- 
covered, hecause the agents of the Khedive, who 
had first examined his 'pa'pers, had left them all 
in inextricable confusion ! 

The jewellery was valued at £650,000, the 
bonds and shares were to the extent of 
£150,000, and the cash amounted to £5,000. 
The debts of the Mouffetish's Daira at Cairo 
and Constantinople amounted to £200,000, and 
the accounts showed an annual expenditure of 
£300,000. When the value of the land, of the 
jewellery, stock, and cash were added to the 
produce of the sale of the slaves, the Khedivo 
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found himself in possession of a heau denier 
amounting to at least £600,000 and 30,000 
feddans of land ! 

M. de Leon, who attended the sale of the 
Mouffetish's effects in his palaces at Cairo, in 
the IsmaiHeh quarter, describes the slaves 
carrying about trays covered with jewels of 
enormous value, and the disgraced minister's 
son sitting tranquilly in the crowd — entertaining 
his friends with coffee ! ^ 

* * The Khedive's Egypt.' 
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It is cheering to remember how often good has 
come oat of that which looked like unmixed evil. 
To the Crimean war Russia owes that 
awakening of public opinion which brought 
about the Hberation of the serfs, after the death 
of the Iron Tsar and the accession of Alex- 
ander II. : to the old Russian aspirations after 
a Pan-Slavonian Empire, of which the Tsar 
was to be the Emperor, ruling from one capital 
on the Neva and from another on the 
Bosphorus, and the Muscovite intrigues and 
struggles in the pursuit of this end) the sub- 
jects of the Sultan in Europe owe the light 
from the West which is now dawning upon the 
lovely lands so long cursed by the misrule of 
the pachas. To the misdeeds of Ismail-Pacha, 
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and his satraps, in the same way, the Egyptians 
are indebted for the ghmmers of light, those 
' bUnd, uneasy movements which foretell a 
higher life,' now distinctly perceptible by the 
banks of the Nile, and within the broad 
shadows of the Pyramids— in the bard and 
dreary life a rapacious autocrat has made for 
the fellah, where God had done so much to 
gladden the human creature. 

After centuries of silently endured oppression, 
the patient Egyptian tiller of the soil has at 
length found courage to whisper his discontent. 
An Arab pubhc opinion has been bom, as a 
Turkish public opinion was born some two years 
ago in Stambonl. 

James Sanua, professor of Arab and Italian 
in the families of the princes and the chief 
pachas, was a man of humour and observation. 
Having studied the Arab character, and being 
popular in Cairo, he conceived the idea of 
writing a series of little comedies for the native 
pubhc. The Khedive gave him a bit of ground 
in the gardens of the Eusbekieh, that he might 
set up a little open-air theatre in the manner of 
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his own country, and amuse his humble friends 
of Cairo byways. His comedies and farces had 
a great success, especially when he imported 
satire and Uttle moralities into them. He 
levelled his shafts at the rapacity, falsehood, 
and bad faith of Egyptian employes. He 
hit the Goverment officials, who were, as the 
Khedive's instruments, the oppressors of the 
people. He attacked polygamy, and thereby lost 
the patronage of the pachas. He became known 
as the Egyptian Mohere to the educated, and 
as ' the man with the blue spectacles ' to the 
poor Arabs ; but his fame brought him no 
fortune. He had been promised a subvention 
in support of his theatre ; and, in anticipation 
of this help, he had reduced the prices of ad- 
mission, so that the speculation, unassisted, 
could not pay. The satirist of power could 
not expect to be its protege; and, after a 
struggle, he rang down his curtain for the last 
time, to the great grief of his poor patrons. 

But the Arabs had not lost their friend. He 
had only passed from the stage to the priating- 
nffice. Taking for his title the nickname which 
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the A rabs had put upon him, Abou Naddarah — 
the Man in the Blue Spectacles — belaunchedhis 
Arab Charivari or Punch.'' It appeared at the 
right time. The public mind waa in a ferment, 
stirred by the strange proceedings of the 
Khedive under his diiRculties, and hesitating 
whether to attribute all the sufferings of the 
population — as the Government suggested— to 
the Europeans, or to the ruler over them. The 
first number of the Ahou Naddarah "was mild 
and inoffensive. The Man in the Blue Spec- 
tacles, knowing his public well, spoke in 
parables, apologues, and dialogues, to them, 
putting sly meanings with a cunning hand 
under the current of his theme. But the 
second number was more pungent. 

The young Prince Hassan had just returned 
from his command of the Egyptian contingent 
in Turkey, and had been received with the 
ceremony and iclat of a great conqueror, to the 
great amusement of the people. The Ahou 
Naddarah appeared with a most fantastic 
exaggerated account of the young prince's 
military achievements. The satire was &o 
• 1st of April, 1873. 
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thoroughly to the taste of the public, that the 
paper was sold iu immenBe quantities. It was. 
in every barrack, in every Government-office. 
In every town and village it was read with the 
Uveliest delight. The success of the journal 
was secured. The general laughter affected 
even Prince Hassan's brothers, Tewfik and 
Hussein, who summoned James Sanua to the 
palace, and while complimenting him on his 
satire, recommended him at the same time to 
use Ids weapon with prudence. 

The Man with the Blue Spectacles took 
courage under this august encouragement, and 
in subsequent numbers, attacked the high 
functionaries of State, then the Xhedive, and 
lastly the Sultan— the Caliph himself. The 
Xhedive appeared as the Cheik el Hdra, 
the Sultan as the Cheik Ettomm, and Prince 
Halim as the Cheik Merciful,"' who would 
presently, by the grace of the Sultan, replace 
the Cheik el Hara. 

The excitement with which the Arab popu- 
lation throughout Egypt hailed the Abou 
' Halim— Arabic for merciful. 
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Naddarah, until its weekly circulation reached 
50,000 copies, astonished and troubled Ismail 
and his family, and his ministers. It revealed 
a public opinion in that hitherto passive popu- 
lation which had been kept in order by whip 
and stick ; and this public opinion was hostile 
to Ismail and his satraps. When the func- 
tionary who overlooked the Press was consulted 
aa to the advisability of suppressing this 
powerful enemy, he advised that it should be 
left unmolested. To suppress it would be to 
confess fear of it : besides, the Porte had pro- 
claimed the liberty of the Press throughout the 
Sultan's dominions. 

But the Government would not keep its 
hands off The Man with the Blue Spectacles 
when he interfered between the moudirs and 
sheikhs, and the fellaheen ; and unmasked the 
base falsehood which the Government had put 
into the mouths of its employes to excuse the 
extortions they were commanded to practise in 
order to squeeze the last piastre out of the tax- 
payer. Let it be borne in mind that this hap- 
pened in the spring of 1878, after the Khedive 
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had taken the most solemn engagements with 
his creditors to cease from his secret exactions, 
and to allow the revenue to be regularly and 
honootably collected ander the direction of 
Enropeau comptrollers. 

The agents of the Khedive, on his sole 
authority, were practising the old forms of 
torture to extort money from the fellaheen ; 
and, in order to excuse their proceedings, were 
spreading everywhere the report that it was 
those dogs of Christians who were compelling 
the Khedive to exhaust all the resources of the 
country to satisfy their insatiable lust. Abou 
Kaddarah, in a whimsical dialogue, exposed 
the lie, and showed the Arabs that it was 
the Europeans, on the contrary, who were 
endeavouring to restrain the rapacity of the 
Khedivial family, to emancipate the fellaheen 
from the extortions of the moudirs and sheikha, 
and who declared that if the country were only 
honestly dealt by, it could easily pay all its 
liabilities, and become prosperous and luippy 
once again. 

The villainy of the story which was sproad 
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through the Moudiriehs against Europeans, in 
order to exculpate tlie agents of the Khedive's 
bowelless exactions, can be justly estimated 
only by those who know how easy it is to work 
upon the fanaticism of a Mussulman population. 
The slander deliberately propagated by the 
agents of the Khedive might have led at any 
moment to a massacre. It is probable that the 
exposure of the Government by the Ahou 
Naddarah went far towards destroying the im- 
pression which the moudirs and sheikhs were 
instructed to create, for the journal found its 
way into every village, and was read uni- 
Tersally. 

This good work cost the editor the suppression 
of his journal. It appeared in the tenth number, 
^ut the fifteenth had been published before the 
Government had managed to obtain from the 
Italian consul the banishment of James Sanua 
from Egpyt, and to persuade M. Castelli, the 
printer, to turn the Man with the Blue 
Spectacles out of his office, by threatening to 
shut up his printing establishment altogether. 
As for the Egyptians, the police snatched the 
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papers from the hands of all whom they found 
■with it; and the Arabs were informed that every 
person detected with a copy in his possession 
would be fined five livres, and, in default, would 
be punished with the stick. 

But public opinion, when once it has quickened 
in a people, is not to be beaten out of them, 
even by the courbash, wielded with a will under 
Ismail - Pacha. The Man with the Blue 
Spectacles, banished to Europe, was deported 
to a place where he might freely sharpen his 
epigrams and forge his thunderbolts. The 
Abou Naddarah is now securely printed abroad, 
and, invigorated by the air of liberty, the 
satirist has added a pencil to his pen. To the 
delight of his Arab readers (who manage to 
smuggle the paper into their mud huts in spite 
of the sheikh and his stick) Abou Naddarah 
illustrates his dialogues and apologues. The 
cartoons (some of which we have re-produced) 
are not such as Tenniel or Cham would 
father, but they suffice wonderfully well to 
point the morals of ' the Egyptian Moli^re.' 
By far the most popular of them repre- 
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sents Mr. Sanua in a balloon, soaring over Egypt 
by moonlight.* He perceives the Khedive 
entering a cemetery, where are the tombs of the 
Mouffetish and other pachas, his accomplices 
and victims. His Highness implores them to 
disturb his sleep no longer, and begs their 
pardon. But the stones of the tombs are raised, 
and the awful spectres appear — the Mouffetish 
(a very good portrait) at their head. The rest 
are portraits also, which the Egyptian public 
easily recognise. ' Of whom dost thou seek 
forgiveness X say the spectres. ' We helped 
thee to hoard up riches, and, by way of reward, 
you slew us. No, no; we will give you no 
rest.' In another cartoon the Man in the Blue 
Spectacles has raised his stick to strike Ismail, 
who throws himself at the avenger's feet, and 
declares that since his banishment he has been 
merciful to his people. A lean and ragged 
Arab at hand cries, ' Don't listen to him^he 
lies I Look at me. He is, on the contrary, harder 
and more pitiless towards us.' 

The following is the translation of the 
• Sea fae-ahnile of Mr. Sanua's cartoon. 
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dialogue which first brought the Man in the 
Blue Spectacles in contact with the Egjqitlan 
police, in the manner already explained : 

DlALOOUE BETWEEN AbBU NaZZARA {tHE Man 

wiTH THE Blue Spectacles) and Mr. Joseph 
Baml^, a merchant of Alexandria. 

Scene — The CafiS des Colonies at Cairo. 

AMm Nazzara. — What's this ? You're not 
yet gone 1 

Joseph RamU. — How could I go away and 
leave you, Abbu Nazzara ? I have been looking 
for you all the morning. I have been from one 
caK to another, asking every one, ' Have you 
seen James, the man with the blue spectacle.'! ? 
And the European girls, who adore you, shook 
their charming heads, and answered, with a 
sigh, ' No, air, we haven't seen him I' So Allah 
be praised that I have met you at last ; for I 
was really uneasy about you, and my heart beat 
terribly. 

A. iV". — Calm your fears. Here I am before 
you, as straight, as a palm. I don't run the 
slightest risk. The Prophet has said, ' Do 
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good, and thou wilt get good,' I have never 
harmed any one. On what side, then, could 
my enemies, if I had any, attack me ? Believe 
me, Joseph, the man who loves his country is 
sure of a happy end. Allah protects and blesses 
him. That is why you see me full of courage 
and hope. 

J. M. — A. kiss for that good speech, Ahbu 
Nazzara. How sweet 1 By Allah I that kiss 
seems more delicious than that which I left 
upon the chaste lips of my bride the first night 
that I went to her after our wedding. Now 
give me another kiss for the youth of Cairo and 
Alexandria. Every one loves you, believe me ; 
and all your brothers — the freemasons — have 
assumed the noble task of watching over your 
life. Perhaps you don't know it, but your ex- 
istence is threatened. 

A. N. — Any one hearing you speak like that 
might be led to think that I am in danger. Be 
reassured, my friend. Am I not liked by the 
ministers— esteemed by the great personages at 
Court— loved by his Highness the Khedive, 
who has done me the great honour of sumaming 
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you up ; for, I don't hide it from myself, the 
aim of all these aocieties is none other than to 
pocket the revenue of our unfortunate country, 
so as to pay up the shares which you have in 
your hands, instead of leaving us the money to 
save us from the misery which we endure. 

J. R. — My poor fellow, I see what it is ! 
You are repeating the lesson which they teach 
the mudirs and the poor fellahs, so that you 
may conceive and nourish hatred against the 
Europeans. They are always telling you that 
it is to satisfy us that the tax-gatherer goes 
round so many times a year ; and it is just the 
contrary. 

A. N. — How's that ? I implore you, hj 
Allah, not to speak lightly ! Give me proofs, 
and I will believe. 

J. R. — Proofs 1 Why, they are more clear 
and dazzling than sunbeams. I have seen with 
my own eyes the letters which the Government 
addressed to the heads of provinces, telling them 
to demand from the fellahs three-fourths of the 
taxes for the current year, to pay— so they said 
— the May coupons. This tax produced, after 
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having been wrung from the unfortunate 
farmers ' in the manner that you know/ the 
modest sum of sis million Egyptian pounds, 
whose glitter would blind you. 

A. iV^,— Then the coffers for the Public Debt 
must be well filled ; and yet I h,:.ve been assured 
that there were wanting seven hundred thou- 
sand pounds. What has become of the surplus ? 
Allah alone, no doubt, knows where it has 
gone. But, my dear Joseph, I think that you 
exaggerate. Were you present when all those 
millions were received ? You know yourself 
that the Nile has been very low this year, and 
that our good father the Khedive has asked for 
scarcely any taxes. 

jr. R, — It is useless pureuing this subject any 
further. I see, my good Abbu Nazzara, that 
you are only fit to give lessons in literature and 
music. 

A. A^.— Don't be so hasty. I will listen 
silently. 

J. i?.— Know then, simpleton, that I have 
correspondents not only in Lower Egyptj but 
also in Central Egypt, as well as in Said and 
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the Sudan. I buy cotton, grain, ostrich-feathers, 
gum, cereals ; I even lend money to the fellahs, 
to help them with their agi'iculture, since the 
Government extorts all that they possess. Look 
here ! Come to my counting-house ; I will 
show you my books, and you will see that, if 
the fellah is nearly throttled, it is still the 
European who saves him, and that the six 
millions which were screwed out of him last 
April are gone to another place than the Public 
Debt Fund, of which they make a scare for 
you. 

A. N. — But, the remaining five millions three 
hundred thousand pounds have perhaps been 
spent by the Government for the good of the 
country. 

J. It. — In truth, my friend, they have paid 
for some whims of the Effendinah, and, they 
say, one or two months' salary to the employes, 
when they ov/e for twelve. They even say that 
a portion of the tribute has been sent to hia 
Highness the Sultan of Stamboul, who is, it is 
said, the most in want of it. As Ismail is in 
need of his master's clemency, this is not the 
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moment that he would choose to be mean to- 
wards him. 

A. N. — From what you have told me, the 
Europeans don't seem to have caused all the 
misery which is crushing the poor fellahs. They 
appear rather to be their friends. 

J. R. — ^No doubt of it. 

A. N. — I will let them know it. Good-bye I 
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XV. 



Mr. Dicey, in the Nineteenth Century^' with 
his usual fehcitous sagacity, put his finger down 
upon the incurably weak point in the Goschen- 
Joubert scheme. ' Nor is there,' he says, ' any 
remedy for this state of things so long as no 
power stands between the Khedive and his 
subjects. By Mr. Goschen's scheme the taxa- 
tion of Egypt must be kept up at the highest 
point possible, in order to meet the interest on 
the debt. By this scheme, too, the margin of 
funds at the disposal of the Khedive, after pro- 
viding for necessary outlays, is quite inadequate 
to his requirements. The result will inevitably 
be that the fellaheen, besides being taxed to 
the utmost for the regular taxes, will have 
' June, 1877. 
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fresh imposts placed upon them irregularly, in 
order to provide fuuds for the privy puree of 
the Viceroy. To any one acquainted with 
Egypt, nothing is more significant than the fact 
that the one point on "which the Khedive 
refused to hsten to any representations in his 
discussions with Mr. Goschen, was, if I am 
rightly informed, as to the nomination of the 
tax-collectors. Whatever other arrangements 
might be made, his Highness laid it down as a 
ui\e qud non that the revenue should be 
actually collected by officials appointed by him, 
and holding their posts at his pleasure. Under 
these circumstances, it is not wonderful that 
the tillers of the soil in Egypt should find their 
burdens harder than they can bear, and should 
be ready to welcome any change.' 

Before the summer following the sacrifice of 
the Mouffetish, and the installation of the 
Goschen-Joubert machinery for the regularisa- 
tion of Egyptian finance, the radical defect in 
it which Mr. t)icey here points out had been 
felt. It had, indeed, been seen from the first, 
not only by those Levantine bondholders who 
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keep vigilant watch-dogs at the palace of Abdin, 
but by all European residents in Egypt. While 
the Khedive, through his own officers^ collected 
the taxes, not only would the public creditor be 
insecure, but the Egyptian people would remain 
subjected to extortions proportioned to the 
necessities of this ruler. The Mouffetish was 
dead — ' dead as a door-nail ' — but the moudirg 
and sheikhs whom he had inspired and directed, 
in intimate concert with his sovereign, were 
still active and powerful in the land, and still 
knew no master save the Khedive. In naaking 
concessions to the European creditor, the 
Viceroy had cunningly reserved for his o\vn 
servants the avenues to the hoards of the 
fellaheen, and for his son the shoes of Ismail 
Sadyk. The consequence of this trast which 
Messrs. Goschen and Joubert had, in their 
Bweet Western simplicity, put in the Viceroy's 
words soon began to appear. 

In his report, Mr. Cave accounts for the 
notorious general dishonesty of public servants, 
from the ministers downwards, in a few words : 
* The public servant in Egyptj like the Roman. 
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pro-consul, too often tries to make as much 
out of his oiEce while it lasts, as he can, and 
then scandal takes place, and the retirement in a 
few years, with a large fortune, of men whose 
salary is £40 a month, and who have plundered 
the Treasury on the one hand, and the peasant 
on the other.' Mr. Cave might have added 
that this servant's £40 a month is most irregu- 
larly paid. He might have added also, that 
this nefarious Civil Service was directed by an 
absolute monarch, who was not above sharing 
in the general plunder. The vessel of the 
Egyptian State is a pirate ship, of which the 
Khedive is the captain, with a pirate captain's 
proportion of the plunder. When we bear in 
mind that in eight years the Mouffetish, his 
aecond in command, a promoted fellah, managed 
not only to live at the rate of £300,000 a 
year, and to leave property which realised over 
£600,000, together with 30,000 feddans of land, 
we are able to form a faint idea of the prize- 
money of the captain. Our imagination, 
stimulated by the glittering spectacle of the 
Ismail Sadyk's palaces after his death, soars ta 
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■visions of wealth 'beyond the dreams of 
avarice/ when we think of the treasures 
within the walla of lamail-Pacha's score of 
palaces. When we remember that all this 
wealth has been accumulated through such 
instruments as the Mouffetiali and his under- 
lings, and that the machinery for ' squeezing 
the fellah ' was left uncontrolled in the hand8 
of the man who caused the Moufletish to dis- 
appear as we have described, we are surprised 
at the duration of the Goschen-Joubert scheme, 
and not at all at its coUapse. 

Throughout 1877 the dishonesty of the 
Egyptian Government prepared a collapse, 
which a bad Nile helped to precipitate. The 
daily stories of the impudent manner in which 
the Khedive's servants helped to mystify the 
European comptrollers, to intercept the taxes on 
their way to the Debt Office, to effect surrep' 
titious sales of sugar and other produce, 
defrauding thereby State and Daira creditors, 
and to defy the judgments of the law courts, 
would fill volumes of a chronique scandaleitse. 
At Cairo, Alexandria, Marseilles, wherever 
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Eoypt had commercial relations in Europe, or 
a scrap of her paper was held, stories were 
current of the Khedive's bad faith, and of the 
brutal indiflFerence to the honour and prosperity 
of his country with which he continued, in the 
midst of the ruin he had brought upon hJs 
subjects, not oidy to exempt himself and hm 
family from all kinds of taxes, but to lay band* 
on the money which was being wrung from the 
peasants to fulfil bis engagements towards the 
national creditors. 

Towards the end of the year the Hcandal had 
become so serious, and threatened consequences 
so disastrous both to the national creditors and 
the native population, that it had become clear 
that further and severer European intervention 
in the affaii-s of Egypt was inevitable. To begin 
with, it had been demonstrated that no faith 
could be placed in the word of the Viceroy, nor 
in the testimony of State servants. Captain 
Baring {one of the Public Debt Commissioners), 
in a letter to the Times (Feb. 21, 1878), exposed 
the simplicity embodied in Mr. Romaine's report 
on the revenues of Egypt, declared that it was 
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)le to accept the testimony of any 
Egyptian official, and concluded that Mr. 
Romaine's estimate, which had been got up in 
an office in Cairo, was not a trustworthy state- 
ment, on which the public creditor could be 
asked to abate one jot of his pretensions. He 
agreed with Sir George CampbelF' that the 
evil under which Egypt was suffering was not 
the burden of the acknowledged taxes, but the 
number and weight of the unacknowledged 
taxes, or impositions which were whipped out 
of the fellah, and which never found their way 
to the Public Debt Office, or even the Ministry 
of Finance. 

While filling his pockets with unacknow- 
ledged taxes and sales of produce, the Khedive 
had been labouring to make his revenue look 
small, in order to reduce the interest on the 
loans ; in other words, to escape from part of 
his habilities. The Goschen-Joubert scheme 
left the Khedive proprietor of his enormous 
private properties, charged with a debt of some 
nine millions sterling. It was this debt, and 
° lu Fortnightly Review, January, 1878. 
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the scornful conduct of the Khedive when, under 
the Eeforme Judiciaire, judgments were entered 
against him for floating personal liabilities, and 
the violence with which his officers rettistod 
lawful executions, that completed the exaspera- 
tion of the Europeans who had been his victiitiH. * 
The judges protested that they would not 
stand by and see their solemn rt;eurdM treated 
as waste paper. The Court of Appeal uiiturod 
a formal protest against the conduct of tlm 

* 'When Judge Haakmau, some eightoon iiuintliH iik"i lull- 
ing that his sentence againtit the Governmoiit woiihl not Im 
Bxecnted, declared that the adniiniatrntion of jiintico in I''(r}'|it 
had become impossible, and closed liis court, it wm ncarroly 
thought that the conrse he took would ho soon ha Junlilied by 
the attitude of the highest judicial autliority, viz., tho Court of 
Appeal. Nevertheless, ao it h.ia been, for that augURt body, In 
a manifesto issued a few weeks ago, distinctly inforiiiod tliu 
Government that it will no more Bubmit to a state of tlilriKH 
which, whilst injurious to the Govemmont, nt tlifl nuiiio 
time compromises irreparably the Rdtornio .fudicinii'n, TJiin 
document declares Ihat the enrneat dcteniii nation o( tho 
tribunals is to assure the creditors of the State tho itima Jiro- 
tection that the law affords to others. That the nbovo umoiint* 
to something more than a mere remonstrance on tlio pnrt of tho 
judges is shown hy the later portion of tho manifcMLo, <ii which 
tho vice-president requests the European judges to eoniniuni* 
cate the same to their respective governments.'— Y'n/icr uh 
^ Egypt: iti commercial cfianges and aspecte,' by Ji. F?micu Colli. 
JSead b^ore the Society of Ai-ts, March 19th, 1B78. 
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Government, and forwarded it to the con- 



By the faeguming of 1878, it had become 
utterly impossible for the Viceroy to satisfy the 
mighty sum of judgments which stood against 
him. The Goschen-Joubert scheme had fallen 
through.in consequence of the dishonest rapacity 
of the Government. Was bankruptcy to come 
at last 1 

IsmaU- Pacha troubled himself little on the 
subject. Gaiety and splendour undimmed and 
undiminished reigned in the Palace of Abdin ; 
and to those who came with long faces his 
Highness announced that his affairs were in the 
hands of Messrs. Cave, Wilson, Villet, Goschen, 
Joubert, and Co. 

' Hundreds of his subjects,' it was remarked 
in a letter from Cairo, read by Mr. Cobb to the 
Society of Arts,'*^ ' to say nothing of Europeans, 
are starving only a few yards from his doors ; 
but nevertheless the construction of three stately 
palaces between Ghezireh and the Pyramids is 
being proceeded with as before. Such being 
° March 19, 1878. 
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the case, it can scarcely be wondered at if his 
Higlmess's popularity is not on the increase, or 
if his creditors refuse to acquiesce in any reduc- 
tion in the interest stipulated for. The im- 
pression everywhere is the same, namely, tthat 
the country is rich enough to meet all his 
engagements, and that any inquiry into the 
revenue is not merely uncalled for, but simply a 
pretest for defeating the claims of his creditors.' 
The revenue of ten millions had been reckoned 
upon ; and a bad NUe, dishonest tax-gatherers, 
and fraudulent returns to the Debt Office, had 
reduced it to eight millions and a half This 
was the Khedive's opportunity for partial 
repudiation. Foiled in this, his Highness sug- 
gested that the whole matter of Egyptian 
finance should be referred to the Sultan. The 
peremptory answer which he received put an 
*nd to this device for avoiding the national 
creditors ; and Ismail-Pacha learned, in terms 
liot to be misunderstood, that he would not be 
ipermitted to imitate the example of his suzerain,. 
But he was not checkmated yet. Seeing judg- 
ment gathering thick around his Daira pro- 
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perties, he had recourse to an old trick for 
cheating creditors : he hastened to make over 
immense properties to hia relations, against 
"whose estates there were no claims. 

In short, Ismail-Pacha behaved in regard to 
the Goschen-Joubert undertaking, as he bad ■ 
behaved in every previous undertaking for the 
settlement of the national debt. He kept faith 
neither with the spirit nor the letter of his 
engagements. Unabashed and shameless in 
the presence of charges against his honour and 
his honesty, which were openly spread through- 
out hia own kingdom and on every exchange in 
Europe, and which were written in the reports 
of the European officials who had been put into 
his public offices, as police are put into sus- 
pended places ; without an answer to all the 
horrible innuendoes conveyed in the Ahoii 
Naddara — he waited in his palace, ' infamous 
And content,' for the crisis. 

It was heralded as the crisis of November, 
1876, was heralded. Under the head of 
Necrology, the committee at Cairo forwarded 
to the editor of the Bulletin Hehdomadaire 
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du ComitS des Crfynciers du Gouveniement 
^gyptien, the following, dated April 29, 1878 : 

• The deaths which succeed each other 
amongst the Khedive's counsellors have struck 
constematiou into the hearts of the inhabitants 
of Cairo. Albeit the European colony is in 
conflict with the Viceroy, it canDot help sj'm- 
pathising with the most sincere grief which his 
Highness experiences at seeing his faithful ser- 
vants and oldest confidential advisers disappear 
one after the other, at such short intervals. 

' Murad Pacha, Director-General of the vice- 
regal Dairas, and the private friend of the 
Khedive, has expired after a few days' illness. 

' Scarcely had the emotion caused by this 
death subsided, when it was announced that 
Safvet Bey, who had become insane a few days 
before, was dead. 

' Safvet Bey was at the same time Sub-pre- 
fect of Police at Cairo, and Director of Works 
of the family Daira; and was specially occupy- 
ing himself with the large works actually going 
on at the Ghizeh palace. 

' Next died Damian Bey. He was well 
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known by all persons who had come in contact 
with tlie Ministry of Finance, and on hie 
shoulders rested the weight of all the boot- 
keeping of that colossal administration. He 
took part in all the large undertakings of the 
late Ismail-Pacha and the Mouffetish. 

' Almost at the same moment the funeral of 
Ali Pacha Topjt, General of Artillery, who 
died suddenly at the age of forty-five, took 
place. 

' The day before, or the same day, the son of 
Hallafallah-Pacha departed this world, about a 
month after Iiis father, who was the celebrated 
Director of the Belledieh Daira. 

* Lastly, only to speak of the best known of 
the dead, Kassim-Pacha, Governor of Cairo, 
President of the Chamber of Deputies, ex- 
Inspector- General of Upper Egypt, ex-Minister 
of the Admiralty, ex -Director-General of the 
Kassa Daira of the Khedive, died suddenly. 

' The impression which this event made was 
all the deeper, as nothing augured such an un- 
timely end. 

* Indeed, Kassim-Pacha, the very night of 
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his death, stopped until ten at the Viceroy's 
palace, whence he repaired to the Khedive's 
mother, to take part in the rejoicings at the 
safe return of her grandson, Hassan-Pacha, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Egyptian espe- 
ditionary force, which was engaged in the last 
campaign against Russia. 

' Kassim- Pacha died at home, one hour after 
he had left the fete. 

' These deaths are the more to be regretted 
because amongst those who have disappeared 
within the last ten days were men whose 
honourable and firm character had often had 
occasion to show itself, and whose counsel, 
sometimes severe, had been tolerated by bis 
Highness the Khedive. 

' While the inquiry is going on, their depo- 
sitions and statements would have been par- 
ticularly precious, because of their deep know- 
ledge of the affairs of the country, and because 
of the sincerity with which those statements 
■would have been imbued.' 

The irony of this, saute (tux yevx. 
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XVI. 



It was while Egypt appeared to be trembling 
once more on the verge of bankruptcy, and the 
bad faith of the Khedive was giving rise to the 
most ominous sounds of impatience and of 
anger, that his kinsman and lawful heir, whom 
he had driven forth because he had protested 
against his cruel oppression of a humble friend 
and servant, raised his voice of warning from 
his place of exile at Constantinople. 

' Monseigneur,' Prince Halim-Pacha wrote, 
'driven from Egypt by the unfounded distrust 
of your Highness, who have refused to recog- 
nise in me anything but a discontented relation, 
when I was only a sincere adviser, the more 
clear-sighted because I lived away from the 
glitter of your court, I should be justified in 
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diBclaitaing, at this moment, all responsibility 
for the deeds, so injurious to the country and 
its creditors, which have been wrought withlu 
the last ten years and upwards, and in entCTinff 
a public protest against them all. 

' But I cannot forget, Monseigneur, tliat yott 
are the head of our family, and that iu tJtat 
capacity your relatives, even when wpamtwl 
from you by a complete divergence of id^MW, ow» 
you succour in the hour of danger. 

' And it is to succour you, Hij^hiy,-W(, UlAt I 
try to enlighten you upon your »itu!tti/>n mid 
its perils. If the severity of iny hm^Ui^H 
should strike you, 1 would beg y ou^ Mj/umii^yiuirf 
to remember, before taking of&oce, th»t 1m ¥fh^- 
speaks it is solely inspired by the ardmt 
to see you abandon th^.'SC tii'usutktm t'/mr^'m 
disastrous to your country aud Ut Uin Aytmaif 
of Mebemet Ali. of wludb b« u, iiA«r pm, tfw 
head. 

' It is idle to revert to t|i« ';iMii'» wJ^wl* 
brought about the cata«tn9{lM|g^M'& ; i/'><. 'At 
is necessary that I 
which have taJteo 
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decree of that year, for it is to them that the 
actual extreme tension of your relations with 
Europe is owing. 

' To ray mind, Monseigneur, you were ill- 
advised at that time in not holdly accepting, 
painful as they were, the consequences of the 
situation in wliich you had been placed by the 
suspension of payment by your Government 
and your Daira. 

' You had but one course open to you : to 
break up in a striking manner the state of 
affairs which had brought you to ruin. 

' To suppress all expenditure not absolutely 
required for the necessary public services ; 

'To conclude at once that Abyssinian war, 
which evil counsellors had made you undertake, 
to the detriment of Egypt ; 

' And this done, to act towards* your creditoi's 
with a candour above suspicion. 

' If affaii"s had been managed thus since 1876, 
to-day you would not see, Monseigneur, rise up 
against you a coalition of interests which your 
last decree has driven to despair. For such 
reforms would have enabled j'ou to keep the 
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promises which, you made to your creditors, 
tesidea sparing the agricultural classes of Egypt 
the misery which is crushing them, and cannot 
but diminish the resources of the country. 
' But instead of this, what has taken place 1 
' Misinformed, your Highness has satisfied no 
one ; for notwithstanding the good intentions 
by which, I am convinced, you were inspired, 
your Government has pursued its famUiar course 
of error. The financial expedients of happier 
days, when you could command credit, have 
been multiplied, but under conditions which 
naturally render them more burdensome. Thus 
is it that, without taking into account tho very 
.fact of your having stopped payment, which 
forbad your issuing any new Treasury Bonds, 
your Highness's Government continued to issue 
them during almost the whole of 1876, oifering 
for next to nothing these bonds, whose value 
was lessened by the mystery of their exist- 
ence. 

' All this took place in the very face of the 
persons successively summoned from Europe to 
make investigations. 
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' It seemed to be imagined that their^mission. 
woul.l never be disclosed. 

* And whilst so much was being said about 
the State budgets fixing the amount of the 
revenue, your Government was collecting, be- 
sides the regular taxes therein accounted for, 
extraordinary taxes of all kinds, supplementary 
duties, which ruined the people, and ended by 
making them give up, in many places, their 
lands ; and all this immense increase in revenue 
did nothing towards diminishing the public 
debt. 

* Can any one be astonished that Europe, 
knowing these things, refuses to accept the 
statements made in your Highness's decree of 
the 27th of January, and to carry on the inves- 
tigation which is demanded ? 

' The settlement of the affairs of the Daira 
has also been subjected to severe criticism. (I 
will neither state nor believe the alleged cause.) 

' The part of your property, which was set 
aside to guarantee the payment of the National 
Debt dividends, is declared insufficient, Mon- 
seigneur, by those who perceive that the revenue 
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of the State, formerly stated as amply sufficing; 
for such, payments, shows a deficit. 

' Since I am upon the subject of your private 
afiairs, let me tell your Highness this : the 
arrangement made in May, 1876, by virtue of 
which the debts of the State and of your Daira 
were submitted to the same treatment, appeared 
to me most reasonable. 

' You would have escaped many violent 
attacks if the negotiators of November had 
adhered to those terms ; and there is no doubt 
that they would have consented to do so, if 
your Highness had been willing to give the 
property, constituting the Dairas of the 
family as guarantee. 

' The most unfortunate and deplorable, and 
at the same time inevitable, consequence of 
your Highness 's line of conduct towards your 
creditors, those of the State, is the serious- 
eonflicts which have taken place between the 
international magistrature, sent to reform the 
Egyptian judicial system, and the sovereign, 
who holds in his hand the sanctions of the 
judgments which the courts pronounced. Two- 
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'^gslT^ have hardly elapsed, and that agreement, 
which might have been the means of greatly 
benefiting Egypt, is violated, to the detriment 
of our country. 

' It might have been otherwise if your High- 
ness had proceeded as you should have done ; 
for then you would not have been every day a 
party in appeal cases, and we ehould liave been 
spared the spectacle of tribunals powerless 
before the Executive. 

' At this moment they are petitioning in 
France for a return to the system of Consular 
Courts.* Is it not deplorable, Monseigneur, 
that after years of wearisome labour, spent in 
foniiing those tribunals ; after having pro- 
claimed all the good results which your High- 
ness justly expected them to yield — is it not 
deplorable to see that you yourself have been, 
chiefly instrumental in bringing about their 
ruin ? 

' I wiU not hide from you, Monseigneur, that 

" The Marseilles CliaTiiber of Cimiinerce forwarded an 
influentially signed petition to this effect, dated February 28, 
■_ J 878. 
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watching, as I did, with great interest the 
measures of judicial reform which you under- 
took, and entirely sympathising with you, I 
was deeply pained to see them threatened with 
abortion. 

' The above remarks, Monseigneur, have not 
been dictated by that weak sentiment which 
often induces the inactive to criticise the active; 
but my aim in revealing to you the entire 
extent of the errors which you have committed, 
and the severity with which they have been 
judged abroad, is to more strongly impress you 
with the necessity of speedily repairing them 
by adopting the following measures, the honest 
carrying out of which can alone, I am per- 
suaded, prevent the ruin of yourself and your 
family: 

*1. Place the financial administration of the 
country in the hands of Europeans, chosen by 
the interested Powers ; such administrators 
alone having the power to appoint and dismiss 
all officials connected with the finance of the 
country. 

' 2. The financial administratiou thus con- 
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stituted, and all its dealings being carried on 
in broad daylight, you must appoint a Special 
Inquiry Commission, chosen bythe high officials, 
to establish an equitable repartition of taxes, 
which are now arbitrarily distributed and levied. 

' 3. All property belonging to the princes 
and princesses shall be made over to the State, 
«o as to be used in payment of all debts. 

' 4. The revenues of all the Dairas, the 
Khedive's and his family's being thus devoted 
to the paying off of public and private debts, 
the Civil List, the amount of which will be 
agreed upon with the representatives of the 
interested Powers, will support the Khedive 
and his family. 

' 5. The reform tribunals having over them a 
sovereign free from all personal interests, and 
by whose care all the judgments which they 
pronounce will be carried out, will be empowered, 
over and above their present jurisdiction, to 
try causes between natives, if the latter shall 
so choose it. 

' These are, briefly stated, Monseigneur, the 
principal measures which I implore you to 
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undertake sincerely, and without delay. As 
for the results to be obtained therefrom, they 
will be beneficial to you and to all, beyond your 
expectations. You will have lost, it is true, 
the free disposal of immense sums ; but you 
will allow Egypt to lift up her bead, and face 
the claims upon her, which she can , with 
regular administration, amply satisfy. The 
confidence of Europe and the afiection of your 
people will be yours once more. May your 
Highness be convinced that my present conduct 
is that of a relation devoted to you, and anxious 
for your welfare I 

' I am, Monseigneur, your Highness's 

' Most devoted servant and uncle, 
' Halim. 
' Balta-Limann, March 4tb, 1878.' 

This honest appeal to the kinsman who bad 
^wronged him, from the only surviving son of 
the great Pacha, created a profound impression 
throughout Egypt, where the just and cluincnt 
Prince Halim, banished in the popular cause 
had left a reputation without flaw. It wa» 
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reproduced throughout the Press of Europe ; 
and Prince Halim's five articles of reform 
became the basis on which the discussion of 
Egyptian affairs turned. In the course of 
these public and private discussions, doubts 
were expressed whether, if the course of events 
made the counsellor ruler over Egypt, he could 
himself carry out the reform which he pressed 
upon his nephew. 

In the form of a letter, dated from Con- 
Btantinople, to his old friend, M. Valenti, he 
boldly met their doubts. ^^1 

'My dear Valemti,' hia Highness -wrote^^ 
(May 1, 1878)— 

* I have read with particular interest all 
you have written to me on the conversations 
you have held about my letter to the Khedive. 
The remarks you have heard might have been 
anticipated. I have no hesitation in answering 
them. 

' But to begin with, my dear Valenti, it must 
be understood, that if I put aside for a moment 
my position of spontaneous adviser, to assume 

E i 
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that of prospective ruler, it is only in order to 
reply peremptorily to the allegation which you 
Bay has been made, to the effect that I should not 
follow the advice I now give, if events called me 
to power, I will not be misunderstood in this 
respect. 

'With this preface, I authorise you to make 
any use you may judge to be proper of the 
following declaration, which are the expressions 
of my convictions : 

' If events were to impose ujion me the task 
of governing Egypt, my acts would certaiuly 
be in harmony with the ideas expressed in my 
letter to the Khedive. Faithful to the policy 
which I have advised, and which I consider to 
be the only remedy for ending the present 
terrible crisis, I should have it cairied out In 
every particular. 

' A sound financial administration, carried out 
as I have explained, by Europeans, whose pro- 
ceedings would not be illusory, with the 
resources which the property of the Khedive and 
bis family (excepting, of course, their patrimony) 
would produce, would, I am convinced, bring 
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about 8ucli a satisfactory state of financial affaire 
as would permit Egypt — her own debt provided 
for — to help the Ottoman Government, to a 
certain extent, to satisfy their own creditors. 
This I should be glad to see : Egypt being an 
integral part of the empire. 

' I willingly touch upon the other points on 
which you have been questioned. 

' In regard to government generally, you 
have long known my sentiments are persistently 
liberal. This means that if I governed Egypt, 
the abolition of slavery would not only be the 
law, but the rigidly enforced law. I am study- 
ing anxiously this question of the abolition of 
slavery in Egypt, let me say en passant. I 
cannot think that the arrangements which have 
been made will be efficacious. The radical sup- 
pression of the institution is not where it has 
been sought — but elsewhere."' 



• The prince evidently refers to the conniv.ance at the slave- 
tr.ide that ia inseparable from a system which permits the pos- 
sesaion of slaves for domestic service ; in fact, from the system 
which we have already described. The ruler who affecta to be 
an abolitionist ia^ aa we have shown, both a buyer and seller of 
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' In condosdoiiy joa mre adked wfusther I 
would grant the al)6oliite freedom of tbe Sa€z 
Canal. The fireedom of the canaL to mj mmd^ 
is beyond discussioii. By raismg thk qnesticn, 
you give me the oppoitanitT of dedaring that 
in my judgment all that rdates to the canal is 
of a purely intematimial diaiacter; and that, 
in regard to it, the Vieeioy of Egypt should be 
content to act in aoccMrdance with the agreement 
of the interested Powers. 

' ThiS; in any case, is the line I should adopt 
on all foreign questions. 

* Believe, my dear Valenti, in my friendship, 

' Halim ' 



17—2 
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XVII. 

The famous inquiry, instituted by decree, dated 
March 30, 1878, once set on foot, the Khedive 
betook himself without delay to his old courses 
of deception. To begin with, he secured his 
Notables, who, albeit they held no meetings, 
were not permitted to go home to their respec- 
tive districts, lest they should fall, isolated, into 
the hands of the European inquirers.'"" All 

• The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply to Mr. Kylands, 
explained the part the Government had taken with regard to 
this inquiry. He described the Khedive's Goschen-Joubert 
engagements ; how he had broken them, alleging that they 
didn't leave him money enough for the conduct of his govern- 
ment ; and how he had thereupon stopped payment ; how his 
creditors had obtained judgments against him before the new 
tribunals, which had been established by European concert; 
and how he had defied these, thereby risking grave political 
complications — one being the failure of the Khedive to pay the 
part of the tribute to the Porte, which had been made over to 
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officials who were likely to be questioned by 
the Committee of Inquiry wcire made to re- 
hearse their answers. Undeterred by the 
solemn protestations of impartiality and df 
candour which he had made, his Highness 
deliberately put every impediment in the way of 
information not to his taste; treated the 
inquirers as enemies to be deceived, and not as 
friends who had come to help his country and 
him out of a difficulty ; and, in short, showed 
himself to be incapable of voluntarily adopting 
an honest course, because such a course must 
entail personal sacrifices. Dismayed as well as 
angered by the widespread effect produced by 
his banished uncle's letter of advice and remon- 
strance, and conscious of the necessity of 
adopting the policy, or something very like the 
policy, indicated in it in order to save his throne, 
his airs of honesty sate ludicrously upon him, 
and the Egyptians laughed when the Arab 

England for payment of the Turkish loan guaranteed by us. 
On theBo grounds, and the asBurauce that the inquiry would Ijc 
a tend fitU one, and lead to a scriouB settlement of Egyptinn 
finances, the Government had consented to Mr. Uivera Wilaan 
acting as one of the commitlec. 
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satirist, Abou Naddarali, drew a caricature of 
Ismail at his devotions. The French called him 
Tartuffe ; the English, Jeremy Diddler ; the 
Arabs, the Son of Sin. The Committee of 
Creditors established at Alexandria and in 
Cairo appealed to the Committee of Inquiry 
against the whole tenor of his rule from his 
aecession, when in his speech to the consuls- 
general he promised the abohtion of forced 
labour, the reform of the judicial system as 
applied to the natives, and free trade, down to 
his latest acts, which were defiance of the judg- 
ments of the international tribunals. At the 
very moment when he was most solemnly pro- 
testing that he had mended his ways, and that 
he was ready to subject his finance entirely to 
European control, his agents were most active 
in their exactions/" 

In short, the famous Inquiry, which the 

* ' We have heard from a person whose word is not to be 
doubted, ttat he saw, one day this week, with his own eyes a 
tax-collector at a railway station take £11 from an Arab 
for taxes, and give this poor fellah a receipt for £9. This is 
the way in which taxes are collected. How, then, will the 
inquiry bo conducted!'— ^W/rfs'n rfit Comite de» GrlawAen. 
Alexandria: Mareh^nd, 1878. 





Khedive intended to use as he had used his 
former hypocritical concessions to European 
opinion, was set on foot and carried out, not 
with the cordial and candid concurrence of the 
ruler whose misdeeds had made it necessary for 
the salvation of his realm from ruin, but in 
Bpite of the machinations of his agents to 
thwart the commisRioners, and to falsify the 
information of which they were in search.''"' 

M. de Lesseps accepted the presidency of the 
Commission with reluctance, but he could not 
refuse the pressing invitation of the Khedive 
to undertake it. In the illustrious creator of 
the Suez Canal, Ismail-Pacha had an old and 
trusty friend ; but M. do Lessepg, while obliging 
the Viceroy, was not prepared to do violence to 
• A letter from Siout, dated June 12th, 1878, to tlie JiitlUlin 
des Cr^anciers, described the extraordiunry activity which 
reigned in that moudirieL The secretaries and clerks of the 
six districts of which it is compoaed were working night and 
day to make new copies of the Government accounts, separat- 
ing the Khedive's transactions from those of the State. The 
new books were presumed to be tho occounta duly prepared to 
meet the eyes of the European inquisitors. At the same time 
nightly meetings of the viceregal family were being bold in the 
paUce of Hasaeiii-Pacha, to manipulate the Dairas with the 
■view of saving as much as possible from the clutches of tho i 
State creditors. 
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himself. He repaired to Cairo iu April, trans- 
ferred the real presidency of the inquiry to 
Mr. Rivers Wilson ; and retired to Ismailia, 
while the unpleasant work of convicting his 
friend of a career of dishonesty and avarice 
went forward. Ismail's old friend could not 
make a progress through the moudiriehs, and 
question the moudirs, the sheikhs-el-beled, and 
then the denuded fellahs, to obtain a crushing 
report against him.' 

In four months the work, as all the world 
knows, was completed, imder Mr, Wilson's 
Tigorous direction. 

Let us now pass to the famous Report of this 
Commission of Inquiry, which was published 
in September, 1878. 

It was styled a preliminary report ; but albeit 
the finansial history of Egy^it under Ismail for 
the last ten years was compressed into some 
140 pages, it formed so crushing an indictment 
of the Khedive and his creatures, that it 
sufficed to produce a revolution in Egyptian 
public affairs beyond the dreams of the most 
sanguine native reformers. The Times re- 
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marked on the report ; ' Eg3^tian finance 
might be despaired of were its conditions les8 
desperate ; but when we find that the Egyptian 
Government has adopted every device that was 
ever fabricated by official folly for producing 
public bankruptcy, a gleam of hope pierces the 
darkness. Not even the books of Overend and 
Gumey revealed such astounding mismanage- 
ment as the Keportr of the Commission of 
Inquiry, The most extraordinary blunders of 
book-keeping to be found in the records of 
Basinghall Street would seem to have been 
studied by the Khedive as his models for the 
accounts of a kingdom. Had his subjects been 
his worst enemies, and their prosperity his per- 
petual eyesore, he could not have been more 
ingenious at devising combinations for their 
sure and not very slow reduction to insolvency 
and beggary. The new financial administration 
has only to remember what the Khedive did, 
acting as his own Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and do the reverse, and it cannot go entirely 
wrong. We have now before us the full text 
of the Commission's Keport, and never was a 
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more formidable indictmeat framed against 
fifteen years of personal government. Mr. 
Rivers Wilson was Vice-President of the Com- 
mission, and may reasonably be credited with a 
chief part in compiling its statement. If the 
new Finance Minister is going to act in the 
spirit of his own memorial, Egypt will have 
some recompense in his services for all the 
miseries and trouble she has incurred from the 
miUions lent by recklessly trustful Englishmen 
[and Frenchmen ?] to a recklessly prodigal 
sovereign.' 

The Times extenuated nothing, nor did the 
leading journal set down aught in malice. It 
was resolutely just to the end in estimating the 
Report, and its verdict of shame upon the 
Khedive. 

' Before Egyptian rulers had learned the art 
of borrowing English and French money, the 
fellaheen were lightly taxed, and the soil of 
Egypt belonged to the Egyptians. Our Alex- 
andria letter shows how the people have been 
gradually thrust off the land by their prince.* 

" This letter more than bears out the charges of Khedivial 
land misappropriatiom! which are described in previous pageL..^ 
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How day by day the subject has been ground 
down more and more to pay the charges which 
extravagance in high places has brought upon 
the land, is written in every line of the report/ 
The Khedive is judged by the standard which 
he had the audacity to frame in his decree, 
appointing the Commission of Inquiry. He 
declared that no State revenue was secure 
which did not conform to the rules of equity 
and sound principles of administration. This 
from the Ups of the master of the Mouffetish. 
The Times hoisted him on his own petard. 

* The Commission has accepted the challenge, 
and establishes that never were justice and ad- 
ministrative expediency so neglected as on the 
shores of the Nile. Everything has depended 
on the Khedive's will. Taxes were supposed to 
be ordained by him, with the formal consent of 
his Privy Council. His personal command has, 
however, been suflScient authority; and the 
lowest oflScial employed in levying them has 
been able to brandish over the tax-payer the 
autocracy of the prince.' 

Although it was beUeved by simple outsiders 



that an end was put to this autocracywhen Nubar 
assumed the reins of power, and Mr. Rivera 
Wilson and his French colleague took office, 
the grip of Ismail was by no means taken from 
the neck of the fellaheen. While the reforms 
were under meditation, as well as after they 
had been settled, the creatures of the Khedive, 
escorted sometimes by soldiers of his body-guard, 
bore treasure by night direct from the villages to 
the palaces, in direct defiance of the European 
comptrollers and guardians of the State creditor. 
In September, 1878, the news of the seizure, 
or attempted seizure, of money from villages, 
raised on the verbal authority of the Khedive, 
on its way to one of the family palaces, was dis- 
seminated daily. One day £7,000, on their 
travels from Beni-Souef to the palace of the 
■prince's mother at Kasr-el-Aly, and escorted by 
Daira agents, were seized by the European 
comptrollers, only to be given up, after a sharp 
law contest. On other occasions the Debt Com- 
missioners were more fortunate, and intercepted 
and held £18,000, which were being sent from 
Ghizeh, by the moudir Oaman-Pacba Galib, to 
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the palace^ to the order of the Khedive ; and 
£50,000 on its way from the moudir Jacoub- 
Pacha, of the province of Behera. When 
Jacoub-Pacha was questioned by the European 
authorities, he replied that he should always 
obey the direct commands of the Viceroy. An 
Arab paper that noticed these facts, attributing 
the energy of the Debt Commissioner Baravelli 
to the new Ministry, was threatened with 
suppression by Nubar-Pacha 1 

Most of the moudirs still enfonctions being of 
the school of Jacoub-Pacha, it is possible to form 
even a faint idea of the money that was surrep- 
titiously flowing to the vice-regal palaces while 
Mr. Rivers Wilson was raising the last loan in 
Europe. A moudir of the Delta, accused of 
levying taxes without giving receipts, was sum- 
moned to show his books. A sum of £25,000 
was not accounted for. His reply was that he 
knew no master save the Kiedive, and that he 
obeyed even his verbal commands. 

As lately as the end of November, 1878, a 
scandalous scene happened at a railway station 
outside Cairo, when two stealthy night bearers 
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of treasure from the Moudirieh of Charkieh, who 
had been arrested by the post-office authorities 
as violators of the law, were rescued by one of 
Ismail's body-guard, acting under the orders of 
a superior officer, and escorted on their way to 
their destination. Ismail's reckless course of 
selfishness haa been compared to that of the old 
woman in the fable, who killed the goose which 
laid the golden eggs. With the advent of Mr. 
Rivera Wilson in prospect, his Highness made a 
swift round of his goose common, knife in hand, 
to have a final slaughter. 

' But will the Khedive,' it is asked, ' endure to 
see the financial administration, which was once 
under bis immediate control, and even till now 
has been secretly directed by his orders, guided 
by the discretion of a foreigner at Cairo, the 
centre of a vast official system, in which the 
titular ruler has no part or place ? That is the 
difficulty, not so much of Mr. Rivers Wilson, as 
of the Egyptian people and their creditors.' It 
is a difficulty which is still very far from solu- 
tion. 

At any rate, the hand of Ismail is not , yet off 
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the fellaheen. The Egyptian Budget of 1878 
— -the first approach to an honest statement of 
the finances of the country which the Khedive 
has permitted his subjects to see — suggests 
strange dreams. To begin with, it shows a de- 
ficit of close upon two millions sterling. The 
receipts are returned at eight millions and a 
quarter only ; whereas, in spite of the bad Nile 
and deficient cotton crops, it is certain that 
Egyptian tax-payers have disbursed at least 
another two millions. ' Where have these two 
millions gone V asks the Alexandria correspon- 
dent of the Mouvement Financier (December 
18th, 1878). * This is the secret of the various 
private exchequers of the Khedive ; and so long 
as the Commission of Inquiry and the new 
ministers have not got to the heart of it, you 
may be quite certain that very little is changed 
in Egypt. We have the Rothschild loan, it is 
true, to occupy our attention, until its successor 
comes out.' This correspondent notes two, only 
two, items of the many fantastic details in the 
expenditure for 1878. 

Under the head of pensions for services to the 
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state, we find w outlay of £76,180 ; «&d imder 
that of p^udons cw\cMI4^ en wrt^ dPrniires m- 
pineur$,$k tms of £,5B,710. Thus the imifiiioiied 
personal fitvoiiiiteB of Ismail-Paoha ooet nearly 
as much as the public pemdouera Another 
item is suggestive. In the Foreign Manisterial 
Department! undw the head of ' subscsripticms to 
newspapers/ we find the sum of jS10,869 I Witii 
such a pension list, and such a newspaper rab^ 
scription list, the Khedive should not lack 
friends. 
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XVIIL 

The Nizam Gedeed * has, indeed, made astonish- 
ing advances through the abject necessities of 
Ismail-Pacha. In Cairo, an Enghshman is 
Minister of Finance; a Frenchman directs 
agriculture, the railways, and public works; 
and Austria aud Italy are scheming for minis- 
terial portfolios. The English and French 
Governments have given a joint guarantee ta 
the Rothschilds, that the Daira properties, on 
which they have issued a loan of £8,500,000, 
shall be honestly administered, and their produce 
given over entirely to the redemption of the loan 
and the payment of interest. Henceforth, no 
irregular taxes are to be levied. The Khedive's 
word is not to suffice as authority for stripping 

* The European system. 

18 
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the fellah's hut. His Highness has ceased to 
have unquestioned right to deal with his subjects 
as he may deal with the vermin in his palace 
gardens. He and the princes and princesses have 
given up part of the goods they had stolen from 
the State, the lands which they had wrested 
from the humble cultivator, the mills they had 
raised for the advantage of their private purse 
from the national exchequer. They have con- 
fessed their misdeeds in the face of the world, 
and have done their utmost to purge themselves 
of their sins. They affect to be penitents, ready 
for any sacrifice that might redeem their 
past. 

Again and again have they made oaths of 
amendment and been forsworn. Again, and 
still again, have they pretended to speak the 
truth and the whole truth as to their possessions 
and the condition of the national treasury, only 
to be confronted by the Frangeee, and convicted 
of one falsehood more. 

But this time the Egyptian people (become 
impatient after many centuries of uncomplaining 
submission to the remorseless tyranny of sue- 
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cessive races of rulers) and a mig^hty host of 
European creditors are assured ; the escape of 
the Khedive from liis engagements is impossible. 
He is merely the occupant of a s]ilendid house 
of bondage. The moudir is no longer his officer : 
the sheikh will not dare to lift the courbash 
upon the fellah at his word. Exactions, extor- 
iions, pilferings, the corvee, slaveiy, transporta- 
tions without trial, disappearances such as those 
which followed the disgrace of Ismail Sadyk, 
and preceded the inquiry, are at an end. ' The 
Son of Sin ' is cleansed. 

A fair and speckless page of Egyptian histoiy 
lies open to the hands of the Khedive's Euro- 
pean ministers, and they will trace upon it a 
record of right prevailing everywhere over 
wrong. So said those who had not I'ead the past, 
or would not be taught by it. Would this in- 
deed be so ? After aU, upon whom did the 
nature of the record depend? If upon the return 
of Nubar-Pacha, we must be quite certain about 
him before we could be quite satisfied about the 
future of Egypt, and that he deserved to bo 
styled ' a turbaned Colbert,' There wore not 
13—2 
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wanting prophets of evil in his wake, who noted 
his back already bent with care ; his lacklustre 
eye, his failing vital force. The satirist who 
directed public opinion in Egypt from a print- 
ing-oflSce in Paris, still found ample material 
for his genius in the undercurrents of Egyptian 
life. 

When the palace of Abdin waa ablaze with 
festive lights, and the way to it was blocked with 
richly-bedizened guests ; when the gracious 
host advanced, his cunning face wreathed in 
smiles to welcome his courtiers and his creatures, 
and appeared as a man who had cast off the 
burthen of State merely to refresh himself and 
secure a new lease of life— dark faces might be 
seen without, and ominous mutterings might be 
heard. The ' damned spot ' would not out of the 
hand of bis smiling Highness. 

The devil will not leave his eye. There are 
ghosts peopling the palace gardens, that will not 
be laid. The pillows in Ismail's chamber are 
tumbled with his perpetual unrest. This is the 
■popular belief. Here is no good man struggling 
with the storms of fate ; but a man-tiger, whose 




claws have been cat, but ma j giw agam ; a 
jackal, whoee baik and bite ba^e been mkaad «£ 
late, bat may affiigfat tbe TiDa^ce cf tlie XMIta 
any night again; a caged fox {mtt CMiUiKm\ 
whom * the Man with the ^Ki^e Speetadea* baa 
drawn in ca yti v i iy, bat wbo iult find the trap- 
door open some fine momiiig. 

The men who know Egypt beet mre iK0t the 
quietest sleepers by ibe banks of the Nile. 
^Should anything happen to Nnbarf they 
exclaimed to one another in his time. SbaaiUi 
ministers £J1 oat ! Should Ismail go to meet the 
Mouffetish ! What then ! Ulio would ocoo- 
mand ? Toibaned Colberta are not at the comer 

of any street in Cairo or Alexandria. If ministers 
fell out, what shoold prevent Ismail-Pacha 
from resuming his old place, and reinstating 
all his feeble bovs in their ministerial bureaax ! 
Already he has set Tewfik up to preside over 
the representatives of Eng^nd and France* 
Should his Highness deign to die, how would 
matters stand with the legitimate claims of 
Halim, guaranteed by the Powers in 1841, clear 
before the population ; and with the Abdul 
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Aziz firman in favour of ' Mademoisella 
Frederick,' bought by Egyptian treasure wrung 
by the courbash from the beggared fellaheen, 
set up in opposition to it ? 

The legitimate heir, Prince Halim, who can 
fall back upon European guarantees, solemnly 
given to his father, Mehemet Ali, by the Great 
Powers, represents, to the fellaheen, liberal ideas 
and just government, and appears to them with 
all the sympathy which the wrongs he has 
suffered in their defence naturally awakens. 
He has made his mark as an enlightened 
administrator in Constantinople, where he has 
passed his years of exile ; he is remembered for 
his opposition to that blind Turkish obstinacy 
which produced the war with Russia ; he is 
identified with the cause of mercy and justice 
to the humble in his native country. The 
Egyptian peasantry whisper his name with 
reverence and with hope, even while thev may 
be compelled to sign the petition which Ismail's 
agents are cf,rrving about the country in favour 
of a renewal of the firman of 1866 bv the 
_ present Sultan. 



Opposed to the popular prince and the legiti- 
mate heir, stands Prince Tewfik, sumamed 
Mademoiselle Frederick — a personage only too 
closely identified with the worst traditiors of 
his father's reign — with its jobbery, plunder, 
and oppression ; and unremarked for a single 
thought or act promising those quahties which 
Egypt must demand from her future rulers, if 
she is really to enter the comity of civilised 
nations, and take rank on a line with the 
European Powers, 



If the foregoing fragmentary pages, written 
with a sincere desire to promote the moral and 
material welfare of the Egyptian nation, should 
serve to guide our politicians and public to a 
right use of their influence over the destinies of 
Egypt, and lead England to take the course 
befitting her dignity and fame in that fierce 
struggle for the succession to Ismail-Pacha 
which must take place on. his demise, unless 
the machinations of the Khedive shall have 
been frustrated in his lifetime, these inemoires 
[ pour servir ■will indeed not have been cast 
■togetlier in vain. 




IKADE IMPERIAL ETABLISSANT EN EGYPTE 
L'OEDEE DE SUCCESSION DECEETE POUll 
LA VICE-EOYAUTE. EN DATE DU 27 MAI, 
1866. 
Ay ANT pris connaissance de la demande que in 'a a 
Boimiise et dans laquelle tu me fais connaitre que la 
modification de I'ortlre de succession, efcabli par le firman 
revetu du Hatt-Iinp^rial, qui a 6ti adress^ k ton grand- 
pire, M^h^inet-Ali-Pacha, le 2 du mois Eebiul-Akhir, 
1257 (18 f^vrier, 1841), lui conferant le gouveruement 
beriiditaire de la province d';Egypte, et la transmissiou 
de p^re en fils, en ligne directs, et par ordre de prirao- 
gfcniture, strait favorable a la bonne administration de 
rfegypte, et au d^veloppement du bien-etre des habitants 
de cette province : 

Appr^ciaut, d'autre part, dans toute leur ^tendue les 
effoits que tu as faits dans ce but depuis ta nomination 
au gouvernement g^n6ral de I'fegypte, qui est I'uiie des 
provinces Jea plus importantes de mon empire, ainsi que 
la fid^t^ et le d^vouement dont tu n'as pas cesse de 
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me donner des preuves, et voulant te donner uq t^moign- 
age ^clatant de la bienveillonce et de la con&ince pleine 

€t enti^re que je t'accorde : 

J'ai decide que dor^uavant le gouveraement de 
rfegypte, avec lea teiritoirea qui en dependent, et avec 

lea Cainiakaines de Souakim et Masaouah, aera tranemia 
ib I'aiQ^ de tea enfants m^ea, et de la mSme mani^re au 
fils alo^a de tea successeura : 

Que si, 'k sa murl, !e gouvemeur-g^n^ral de I'fegypte 
lie laisse aiicun enfant male, la sueceasion aera transmise 
k \9xak de sea freres, et k d^faut de Mre, ^ I'alne des 
enfants mfi.les du plus 9%^ parmi lea Mres du diSfunt. 

Telle sera desormais la loi de succession en Egypta 
En outre les conditions conteuues dans le firman sus- 
mentionn^, sont et demeurent k tout jamais en vigueur 
comme par le passe ; chacune de ses conditiona sera 
constamment observ^e, et le maintient du privilege qui 
dticoule de cea conditiona di5pendra de I'obatrvation 
int^grale de chacune des obligations qu'elles renfei- 
ment. 

Les immunit^s aecord^es plus rficemmeut par mon 
gouvemement imperial concemant la faculti5 du gou- 
■vemement general de I'Egypte de porter jusqu'i 30,000 
hommes I'effectif de son armfe, de niaiutenir la diffij- 
leuce de titre des monnaies frapp^es en EgjqDte en mon 
nom impiJrial d'avec celui des autres monnaies de mon 
empire, et de eonferer lea grades civils juaqu'i\ celui de 
Sani^(aecond rang de la premiere classe),sont i^galement 
confirm i5e a, 

La rfegle qui interdit la succession aux filles de3 
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goavenietirs est maintenue, comme par le pass6; le tribnt 
de 80,000 bourses, pay^ par rfeg3rpte an tr^r im* 
p^rial, est porte 2i 150,000 bourses, c'est^rdire, \ 750,000 
livres ottomanes par ans, ^ raison de 100 piastres la 
livre ottomane ^ partir du mois de mars de Tann^e 
1866. 

Hon Irad4 imperial ^tant ^man^ ^ Teffet de mettre 
^ execution les conditions qui pr^c^ent, lo present 
firman revStu de mon chiffre imperial, a ^t^ r^dig^ par 
ma chancellerie imp^riale, et t'a ^t^ d^livrd. 

Tu dois, de ton cdt^, avec la loyaut^ et le z^e qui te> 
caractdrisent, et en profitant de la connaissance que tu 
as acquise des conditions de T^Sgypte, consacrez tes 
soins ^ la bonne administration de cette province,, 
travailler k assurer k ses populations une tranquillity et 
une s^curit^ entiires, et reconnaissant la haute valeur 
du gage que je viens de te donner de ma faveur im- 
p^riale, t'attacher k robservation des conditions ^tablies- 
ci-dessus. 

fecrit le douzifeme jour de la lune de Monharrem da 
Tan de THegire 1283 (27 mai, 1866). 
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THE CORVEE IN EGYPT. 

Alexandrie, le I*' Juillet, 1 878. 

A Messieurs les membres du Comiti des Cria/nders 

d' Alexandrie. 

Messieurs, 

J*ai lu dans le num^ro 46 de la Gazette des: 
Tribunaux, en date du 28 juin, 1878, que la Commission 
d'Enquete vous a demand^ des ^claircissements sur nn 
certain nombre de questions. Je crois de mon devoir 
de venir vous donner les quelques renseignements que 
le poss^de sur une des questions ainsi con9ue : 

* Dans quelle proportion la corvee pise-t-elle sur le 
fellali pour la culture des terres appartenant au Kh Alive 
et k sa famille.' 

Je trouve qu'il j a,lk une petite lacime que je com- 
blerai, en transformant la question ainsi : 

Dans quelle proportion la corvee pfese-t-elle sur le 
fellali pour les biens appartenant au Khedive et k sa 
famille. 
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Nou3 QOus occuperona en premier lieu de la corvee 
pour lea uaines fi Bucre eL en second lieu tie la corvee 
pour la culture des terras. 



IIE LA CORVKE POOR LE3 USINES i 



1 




Le 13 octobre, 1873, je m'engageais au service de 
S. A. le Khedive et le 20 noverabre de la meme ann^e 
j'etaia rendu k Minieh, on M. Jubeau, Ingenieur en che£ 
des Usines de S. A- le KWdive, me d^signait pour aller 
diriger la nouvelle usine de Dabayeh, dans le Teffliche 
d'Erment, province d'Esneh. 

J'l^taia rendu a niou poste dans les premiers jours de 
Janvier 1874, et, comme le montage de la fabrique n'^tait 
pas acbeve, je ne pris officiellement la direction de 
I'usine que le 29 Janvier, 1874, en donnaut lea ordres 
mJcessaires pour la mise en marche pour le 1'' fevrier. 
Je priais le Mouffetiche (Inspecteur des propii^t^a de 
S, A.) de m'euvoyer les hommes ni^ceesaires a la bonne 
niarcbe de I'usine. 

Le I*'' Kvrier au matin, les bonunes que j'avais de- 
mandes ^taient a pen prfes toua 1&.. On les avait amends 
presque tous de force. Sauf un tout petit nombre 
d'empIoyf5s qui ^talent au mois (m^canicieus, cuiseura, 
toils les autres devaient ^tre a la journ^e. Je 
n'avais i eette ^poque \k rien i voir aur la mani^re dont 
se faiaait I'inscription des liommea qui travaillaient tl 
I'usine, ce n'est que plus tard, lorsque la nouT^ 
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oiganisation fran^aise fut install^e, que je me rendis 
bien compte du m&anisme. J'ai parM de Vinscription 
des hommes et non de la paye, car bien heureux ^taient 
ceux qui, ayant obtenu de se faire inscrire, arrivaient h. 
se faire payer ce qui leur ^tait dft, Ea effet, j'ai coa- 
statii dea ce moment-!i, ca dout j'ai eu lea preuves plus 
tard, quo le tiers ou le quart seulement des homines 
presents ^taient inscrita dans les livres de la fabrifiiic 
pour leur joum^e de solde. 

Aussi la plupart ne eongeaieut qu'i se aauver au lieu 
de travailler. 

Les effets de cette mani^re de proci5der no tardiirent 
paa h. se faire' sentir ; et, des le aoir du 1" fc^vrier, uu 
certain nombre d'ouvriers avait dejil pria 1r fuitc et tons 
les jours mon personnel diminuait, malgr^ la pn^caution 
dont on usait, i!i chaque changement de rolaia, d'eiumener 
tous les hommes qui venaient de travailler et de Iw 
garder ^ vue sous uu hangar ou dana un niagaain en ne 
permettaut qu'i quelques individua sflrs, de chacun de» 
cinq villages qui devaient nous fournir lo porflonncl 
d'aller chercher du pain pour tous les autres. 

Lb 17 fiivrier, je constatais dans me« rapportH quoti- 
diens et dans une lettre adreasije & M, Gui^riii, IiiK'-^tiiour 
du Tefilche d'Erment, que je ne pouvais plus traviiillur 
si cela continuait ainsi, n'ayant plua aafloz do iiiondtt 
pour faire le service. A partir de ce jour, jo no fuiauin 
que des deraandes d'hommea et chaque foia on alluit en 
requisition ner dans les cinq villages de Moerin, Dnlia- 
yeh, Lagalta, Louqsor et X, et chaque foia, au Itout dii 
quelques heures, lea hommes n'dtaient plus au complot. 
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■Comment pouvait-il en ?tre autrement ? Ges gens li 
sachant qu'ils n'l^taient pas inscrits, et, i plus forte 
raison, pay^a, puiaqu'ila n'^taient en moyenne inscrits 
<]u'un jour sur deux ou trois, se sauvaient efc pr^Kraient 
aller travailler anx champa, oii du moins ils trouvaient 
de quoi vivre, que de venit travailler iV la fabrique oft 
lis ne r^oltaient que des coups de cravache. Si cea 
hommes savaient que leur travail ffit payii ils aeraient 
venua librement travailler et on n'aiirait pas iAk obligd 
■d'aUer les chercher avec des gardes. Lua liommes se 
seraieut resignes k venir ii I'uaine s'ils avaient pu payet 
aeulement les impcits avec leurs feuilles de pays, Maia 
■cea feuilles de paye, qu'ils ne parvenaient k retirer des 
maing de I'eorivain charge de ce aervice, qu'au moyen 
de gros backachiches n'^taient pas acceptees par lea pei- 
cepteurs k qui il fallait de I'argent liquide ou des c^r^ales, 
■Ce n'eat que plua tard, par suite de I'installation da 
r organisation fran^aise, que nous avons fait accepter offl 
feuilles de paye en payement dea impflts, par lea pep- 
cepteurs et en lea lenr imposant. 

Dana les premiers jours de mai, j'ai dfl intervenir, oar 
les hommes qui continuaient ii se sauver de plus belle 
€t qu'on entaasait par 2 k 300 dans un grand magaan 
s'»5taient aoulev^s et brisaient tout. Ces hommes qui, 
pout la plupart, (Staient Ik depuia plus d'uu mois 
mouraient de faim, de Boif et de cbaleur et n'avaient 
pas encore reqn un sou, cea hommes voulaient a'en aller. 

Le 6 mai, quelques jours plua taixl, j'ecrivaia a 
M. GuiJrin, Ingiinieur du Tefftiche d'Erment, ea lni 
disant que je ne pouvais plus travailler si on ne me 
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laissait les hommes que je demandais ; les miens, au fur 
^et a mesure qu*on me les amenait, et avant qu'ils eussent 
■pft se sauver, ^taient enlev^s par les chefs de la culture 
h qu'il manquait des bras pour faire Tensemencement 
4es Cannes et des autres cultures. 

Cinq barques ^taient affect^es au service de Tusine ; 
Tune ^tait inscrite h, 925 P. T. par mois, et les 4 autres 
^ 450 P. T. Ces barques devaient servir k faire tons 
les transports de paille, pierres, etc.. h. Tusage de 
Pusine ; mais, comme elles ne suffisaient pas k certaire 
moments, on r^quisitionnait les premieres barques venues 
«t on leur imposait un voyage ou deux. Les hommes 
•charges de faire le travail de transbordement des barques 
aux lieux de dep6t n*ont jamais 6\j6 inscrits de Janvier 
1874 k Janvier 1876, pendant tout le temps que j*ai (5t^ 
AU service ; on leur imposait ce travail qu'ils dludaient 
autant que possible en se sauvant. Les transports de 
paille se faisaient ^galement par terre au moyen des 
chameaux appartenant au Tefftiche ; mais, comme pour 
les barques, les chameaux faisaient quelquefois d(5faut 
et on en r^quisitionnait d'autres. 

Comment recevait-on la paille que Ton venait livror 
it la fabrique ? De la faqon la moins Equitable possible 
et sans que nous ayons pu nous opposer k cet dtat de 
choses. La paille ^tait pes^e k Taide d'une grosse pierro 
qui ^tait censee repr^senter un quintal (45 kilos), et quo 
je pouvais k peine soulever attendu qu*elle atteignait et 
d^passait mSme 100 kilos. On d^livrait un recju alors 
au vendeur en indiquant le nombre de quintaux ainsi 
mesurds aprfes lui avoir prdalablement ddduit lo 10 % 
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pour I'Etat et le 5 % pour le compte du Khedive. 
Qii'est-il r^siUt^ de cela ? c'est que I'usine se trouvait 
avoir un excddant considerable de paille et tel que J'ai 
pu travaiUer tous mes produits de 3' jet, pendant plua 
d'un raois, sans avoir eu k inscrire de d^penses pour le 
chauffage; et pourtant nous devious allumer tous les 
jours, de 12 h. 14 heures par jour, deux g^n^rateurs de 
140 m. c, Uo bon nasir de fabrique devait, pour 5tre 
bien not^, avoir un exc^dant considerable de paille; 
sans cela il courrait la cbaiice d'fitre r^voqu^ ou du 
moins, I'^primandd 

L'usine faisait ^galement les briques dont elle avait 
besoiii et nous en faisions une moyenne de 300,000 par 
ann^e. Les bommes qui frappaient les briquea ^taient 
Inquisition n^s pour faire ce travail, et ceux d'entre eux 
qui ^taient pay^s devaient toucher 10 paras par 100 
briques. Ceux qui ^taient employes h les faire cuira 
n'ont commence k etre iiiscrits qu'en 1875 par suite de 
la nouvelle organisation frangaise. La paille, les hommes, 
la preparation des briques cofttaut presque rien, il en 
r&ultait que cent briques cuites revenaient h. I'usine i 
P. T. 3 1/2. 

Pour la fabrication de la chaux on employait le m?me 
systfeme, seulement ici les hommes occup^a h. prendre 
les pierrea sur la montagne, a les charger sur les barques, 
it les d^charger, les transporter aupr^s des fours et i 
charter les fours ne touchaient rien, il n'y avait que les 
chauffeurs qui ^talent plua ou moins sou vent inscrits, 
moins que plus. 

Pour la fabrication du noir animal, on recevait les os. 
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sans les peser, par charges de chameaux que Ton dimi- 
nuait consid^rablement en disant qu'il 7 en avait beau- 
coup qui ne pouvaient ^tre utilises; les hommes 
chains de casser ces os en fragments le faisaient par 
corvee, ainsi que la plupart de ceux qui chavgaient les 
fours et il n'y avait d*inscrits que les employes de Tusine 
charges du chauflFage et du criblage, et encore ces der- 
niers ne I'^taient pas souvent. 

Lc remplissage des ballasses avec de la mdlasse se 
faisait toujours par corves ; on imposait h, deux ou trois 
hommes le vidage d*une cuve ou deux, et il ^tait encore 
difficile de garder les hommes pour faire ce travaiL Le 
14 D^embre, 1874, j'^crivais S, M. Gudrin, Tng^nieur du 
Tefiftiche d'Erment que je ne pouvais pas ^tre pr6t h, 
travailler si je n*avais pas des hommes pour vider mes 
cuves pleines de m^lasse. 

L'usine avait h, son service une dizaine de portefaix 
qu*elle inscrivait & pen prfes rdgulierement ; mais, toutes 
les fois qu'il fallait faire une livraison de sucre ou une 
reception de materiel, on rdquisitionnait du monde et 
les premiers r^quisitionn^s ^taient les matelots qu'on 
b^tonnait s'ils ne venaient pas. 

L'usine ^tait aliment^e d*eau par la pompe de Moeris, 
situde & environ un kilometre de Tusine, Les m^cani- 
ciens et le chef chauffeur ^taient seuls inscrits r^guliere- 
ment, quant au reste il ne T^tait pas le plus souvent. 

La paille employee pour le chauffage ^tait prise dans 
les memes conditions qu'^ Tusine et les hommes n^ces- 
saires pour la reparation du canal d'amende des eaux 
n'^taient jamais pay^s ; c'^tait de la corvee. 

19 
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All mois de iliicembre le service fraii9ata ^tait organise, 
(lea reglements c'taient fails, reglements dont j'ai les 
copies. Ces reglementa portaient que les homines 
devaient f'tre ri^giilierement pay^s et nous donnaient les 
plus grands pouvoirs. 

Nous avons eu alors ^ installer lo chBmin de fei" agri- 
cole, le tracti iino fois fait, les moudirs d'Esneli et de 
Keneli nous out envoy^ quelques mQliera d'hommes 
pour faire les talus; ces hommes Yenaient faire lis 
travail par corvijes. A chaque village ^tait impoat!e 
line longueur de voie et on ne pouvait s'eu aller qu'apr^s 
avoir acheviS son travail, Mais les lionunes venant de 
loin ne restaient giic're, car an bout de deux ii trois jours, 
n'ayant plus de vivres, ils se sauvaient ; le travail avan- 
t;ait done leutemeat et le 14 ddcembre, 1S74, j'eciiraia ^ 
M. Jubeau, ing^nieur en clief des usines de S. A. le 
kh^dive et me plaignais h. Ini du manque d'hommes qui 
m'empechait d'aller de I'avant et me ferait retarder la 
mise en niarche de I'usine pour la nonvelle campagne. 
An mois de Janvier 1875, loraque I'iuspeeteur g^n^ral, 
M. Gay-Lussac, est venu faire sou inspection, le travail 
(le la pose, qui depnis longtemps anrait dli etre termine, 
^tait Ji peine commenc«S, sa pi-^sence avait stimuli les 
autorit^s qui nous fonrnirent un peu plus d'hommes en 
les retirant des cultures. 

Les jnatelots des barques qui avaient amene le 
materiel ^taient forces, le baton h. la main, de d^harger 
non aenlement lenr barque et de charger la materiel 
qu'ils avaient amene sur les wagons, mais encore d'aider 
au d^chargement de denx autres bai'ques, apres quoi on 
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leur d^ivrait leur rei;u, et ils ^taient Ubres de s'en aller. 
Lea ouvriers employ^ Ji. la pose de la voie n'^taient pas 
pay^ ; saiif les ouvriers de Tusine et les meuuisiera, tous 
les autrea ^taient amends 1^ ds force, aussi Be aauvaient 
ila & qui mieux mieux, et nous ne r^ussimea &. les retenir 
que gr3ce h, I'inspecteur g<?n<Jral qui tons les aoira leur 
faiaait de sa poche nne petite paye en eap^cea — lea 
homines qui recevaient une h, deux piastres par jour 
^taient enchant^s et seraient rest(?a inddtiniiuent, Mais, 
auasit6t le depart de I'inspecteur, le vide s'est fait de 
nouveau et il a fallu recourir de nouveau &, la force et k 
la brutality pour avoir les liommes. 

L'usine commenga le 30 Janvier, 1875, sa seconde 
campagne, a peu pr^s dana lea m^mes conditiona ; 
seulement cette foia nous avions la haute main suv 
tout le monde et pouvions savoir comment se faiaait le 
ifeglemeDt dea comptea dea ouvriera, Je fia savoii" que 
tout le monde serait d^sormais pay^ en espece et je 
pria aoin de faire inscrire tous les ouvriera, surveillant 
moi-mSme les listes toua les jours; eh bien ! malgre 
cela les homnies ne venaient paa. Us ne pouvaient se 
faire encore i I'id^e que tout leur travail serait compt^ 
et qu'ils seraient pay^s en espfece le niois ecbn. Le 26 
fdvrier, j'^crivaia ^ M, Jubeau, ing^nieur en clief, que 
les hommes manquaient malgn^ qu'on venait de com- 
mencer k leur donner huit joura en especea sur 28 jours 
de travail. Le 28 f(ivrier, j'^crivais la m@me chose Ji 
M. Gay-Lussac, inspecteur general et a M. Gu^rin, 
ing^nieur du Teffliche d'Erment ; en plua je disais &. ce 
dernier que jelui envojaia la note du montant dfl aux 
19—2 
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ouvriers pour I'amer^ des detix demieres ann^ea. Nous 
n'aviong pu obteuir d'aller au dela de deiix ana et M. 
Gudrin m'a expliqui5 plua tard pourquoi on ne pouvait 
aller plua loin. II paralt qu'il y a ur ordre verbal 
disant que toute9 les feuillea de paje ayant plus de deux 
ans de date aont pfirimoea. Toutea les foia que lea 
arabes allaient demander au mouffetiche de signer leur 
feuille pour ae faire payer, ila t^taient preaque toujours, 
requa par dea coups de cravacLe, La nouvelle organiaa- 
tion franqaiae qui commen^ait iV entrer en fonction 
vonlut r^agir contre cet ^tafc de choaes i elle i!tablit que 
les payes ne devaienfc plus se faire iaol^ment scion le 
bon vouloir dea autoiit^s localea, maia rL^guliferement, 
tous lea moia, sous notre controle et aor une feuille de 
paye signde par nous. Nous somme arrives dana cette 
ann^e 1875 k faire payer les soranies de 3 mois i 4 mois, 
sans pouvoir rien obtenir poui' I'arri^r^ et encore cea 
paietnents n'avaient lieu que pai- auite de grfevea. 
(Lettre du 17 mara \\ M. Gay-Lussac.) Toutefois 
jnsqu'en mars nous avions eu un peu plus de monde 
que I'annde pr^c^ente ; niais, a cette epoque, les 
bommea se reti-ouvant, malgri noa demandes, rt5mis 
sous TancJen regime, commenijaient ii ne plua venir et 
le travail preparatoire dea terrea exigeant des bras, les 
cbeibs des villages nous enlevaient noa liommea. (Lettte 
^ M, Gu6rin, 24 mara, 1875.) 

Le 30 mara je disaia, dans ma lettre i M. Gu^rin, 
qu'on etait force pour me permettre de travailler d'aller 
ramaaser dans les cinq villages tous lea bommea qui 
restaient et qui n'^taient pas employes fi la culture. 
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Le 30 aoftt, j'^crivais a M. Gay-Lussac pour ine 
plaindre du manque d'hommes pour les travaux de 
ma^onnerie ; les masons seuls ^taient inscrits, les ma- 
noeuvres ne r^taient qu'un jour sur deux ou trois. Le 
14 octobre arret des travaux de magonnerie, faute 
d'hommes. 

Le 14 octobre nouvelle grfeve des ouvriers de Tusine 
non payes depuis plus de cinq mois au minimum et 
quinze au maximum et tons ayant pay^ leurs imp6ts, 
r(5guli^rement rdclam^s h, coups de cravaches. Au sujet 
de cet greve, le nouveau mouflftiche, Osman bey, me 
dit que j'avais eu tort d'dcrire ces choses li officielle- 
ment i Tadministration franqaise, dialler plut6t le 
trouver lui dire verbalement le fait et que lui se 
chargeait de faire venir tout ce monde au travail. 

A la mSme ^poque le personnel roulant du cbemin 
de fer faisait la meme plainte, il y avait 7 mois qu'il 
n'avait rien re9u et tons venaient de la Basse et de la 
Moyenne-Egypte. 

Le 17 novembre, j'^crivais i M. Jubeau que les 
hommes travaillaient lentement et qu'ils me r^pondaient 
que si on les payait Hs iraient plus vite. A la mgme 
dpoque j'avais, par suite de la maladie de M. u nn e 
apr^s son d^cfes, pris le service du Tetttic , 

ou Ton achevait la nouveUe usine d'Er^en*^^ hommw 
employes comme manoeuvres ^taient de c , pe 
^taient inscrits et les inscriptions dtaient tout k fait 
faites selon le bon vouloir et les caprices des chefs et 
^crivains arabes, malgr^ notre surveillance. 

Quelques chiffres i I'appui de ce que je viens de dire. 
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Du I*' f^vrier, 1874, au 1«' Janvier, 1876, Tusine a 
inscrit dans ses livres la somme de P. T. 309.746 19/40 
comme montant des joum^s de solde des ouvriers. 
Les hommes au mois ne figurent pas li, c'^taient sur- 
tout les &rivains, magasiniers et quelques mecaniciens 
et ouvriers. Avec cette faible somme de quatre vingt 
mille et quelques centaines de francs Tusine a fait deux 
campagnes sucriferes et produit 73.140 quintaux de sucre 
et 33.973 quintaux de m^asse ; fabrique plus de 600.000 
briques; installe une ligne de chemin de fer de 10 
kilometres ; complete les maqonnerie de Tusine ; install^, 
eonstruit 8 grandes citemes pour m^asses ; fabriqu^ 
quelques milliers de quintaux de noir animal et de 
chaux, etc. 



II. 

DE LA CORVEE POUR CULTURE DES TERRES. 

Les propriet^s du Kliddive sont partagees en un certain 
nombre de Tefiftiche administres par un inspecteur, ap- 
pele mouffetiche, tout a fait ind^pendant du moudir et 
ayant souvent plus de pouvoir que luL Or, le Tefiftiche 
d'Erment comprenait 30.000 feddans, sur lesquels 5.000 
environ ^taient afifect^s a la culture de la canne et les 
25.000 autres a des cultures diverses. Sous I'adminis- 
tration de Hussein bey les 25.000 feddans dtaient donnas 
en location a raison de une livre egyptienne k 5 liv. 
^gyp. le feddan non compris les droits et impositions. 
Chaque individu qui faisait une demande recevait une 
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vivre, noua mangerons les rtScoltes sur pied ; et ils ont 
tenu parole ; car, nialgr^ ua bon Nil, la recolte a ^t^ 
faiblc et j'ai vn demere I'usine uti cliamp de plusieurs 
feddaua de fevea, qui donnait les plus splendides espe- 
rances, et qui n'a rendu qu'un atdeb par feddau ; les 
fevea, au fur et li uiesure qu'elles arrivaient a maturity 
^talent mangees par les hommes. 

La coupe dea c^reales, le transport, le battage, la raise 
en magaein, le tout se faisait par la coiTi^e. Lea seules 
pei'sonuea inacrites litaient les surveillants et les gar- 
diens. 

La reparation des digues et cauaux des propri^tes de 
S. A. se faisait an moyen de corv^ea, Les hommes 
ftaient amenea de force et j'ai assiste, bieu des fois, aux 
punitiona inflig^ea fi ceux qui refusaient de fairs ce 
travail et que Ton menait de force devaut MouffeticLt, 
ila recevaient la bastonnade et, a'ila se plaignaient du 
u'avoir pas Je quoi manger et de ii'avoir plus personue 
i la maison, on leur repondait par de nouveanx coups 
de eravache. Nou content de les prendre en corvees 
on lea accablait d'impots et tons les moyens etaient bona 
ponr lea leur faire payer : la bastonnade surtout. J'ai 
pnjte une fois mon nazir de fabrique pour aller toucher 
les impflta au village de Lagalta et il m'est reveau le 
soir, ainsi que son aais et I'^crivaiu, a moitie assomm^s 
par les honimea indign^s de la fa<;on dont il s'etait pris 
pour avoir de I'argent ; il avait battu les 




J'ai vu bien dea foia Osman bey lui-meme faire 
fouetter les chefs dea villages qiii ne lui apportaient 
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d'argent et comme la cravache en ncrf de bcBuf s'usait 
tr^-vite, il faisait couper des tiges de palmier qu'il 
faisait r^chauffer sor de la cendre chaude afin de les 
rendre plus flexibles et plus durables. Apres mon de- 
part ne pouvant encore rien obtenir de bon avec ce 
systeme-li, il en ^tait arriv^ A f aire ai^dcher lea dcTita 
aux individua ; il est vrai qu'il en a ^t^ recompense 
imm^diatement par deux coups de fusil. 

Pendant mon s^jour a Dabayeh, k la fin surtout, la 
misfere ^tait si grande que les vols sur les voies pub- 
liques devenaient de jour en jour plus nombreux et se 
pratiquaient en plein jour. Sur les routes qui aboutis- 
saient k I'usine et traversaient les champs de Cannes, 
les hommes ^taient devalis^s s'ils n'^taient pas en 
nombre, et chaque jour je recevais de nombreuses 
plaintes k ce sujet. 

Les paiements, sauf 3 ou 4 que radministration 
franQaise avait obtenus en espfeces, s'dtaient toujours 
faits en dehors de nous. Ces paiements trfes-rares con- 
sistaient soit en pommes vertes, oranges, mandarines, 
pommes-grenades non encore arrivees k maturity, en 
alcool, le tout estim^ k des prix excessifs. — Les hommes 
ne pouvaient refuser de prendre cette monnaie. Lors- 
qu'on pay ait, ce qui ^tait rare, en c^reales, on les leur 
cotait au dessus du prix de leur achat, on disait, que le 
Khedive ne pouvait pas perdre sur sa marchandise, et 
on les volait encore sur la mesure. 

Aussi les hommes qui avaient vu notre manifere de 
proceder avaient une confiance absolue en nous et nous 
^taient d^vou^s, sachant que lorsque les payes se 



fai»aient pur notre entreiiiiae ils recevaient ce qui leiir 
I'tait dd. Grftce k notre noiivelle organisation, nous 
avons pd faire admettre, pour le paiements des impots, 
les fenilles de payea dfles aux ouvriera. 

La BUrveillance, le contr61e que nous faisions suv tout, 
etaient si diJsagreables k toutes les autorites locales 
aup^rieurea que noua ne pftmea register et dflmea nous 
retii'er devant toutes les mis^res et lea difficulties que 
nous reucontriona sur nos pas. Nous avons eu gi'ande 
partie quitt^ le service du Khedive en le laissant entve 
les mains des arabes, a. la grande joie de ceux-ci et au 
dtsavantage du Khedive. 

Comme conclusion. Ausaitot apres notre depart 
I'oi-ganisation frau^.aise a ^t^ completement abaudonn^e 
et I'ancien regime a repris avec plus de vigneur. 

L'lisine de Dabayeb apr^s avoir encore travaille en 
1876, n'a plus continu(5 depuia, ayant tout son materiel 
fortemeut det^rior^ et nous avons vu combien les arabes, 
laisa^s a eux-memes sont n^gligents et pen aoucieux; 
les autorites arabes, completement ignorantea, qui ont 
maiotenant la direction des usiaes usent entiferement 
celles qui marchent encore en cbercbant k faire des 
feonomies sur les dispenses indispensables. — Je ne 
aerais paa t5tonn^ que dans fort peu de temps nous ne 
voyons toutes ces splendides usines compUtement per- 
dues et bonnes a jeter a la ferraille. 

N'est-il pas profoud^ment triste de voir ime usine 
comme ceUe de Dabayeb, qui a cout^, au bas mot, 
2 millions et 1/2 de francs ne travailler que troia aua et 
etre abandonnt5e ensuite. 
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Eecevez, messieurs, Tassurance de ma consideration 

la plus distingud 

H. Gallo, 

Ing^nieor — Ancien ^l^ve de TEcole Cen- 
tnJe des Arts et Manufactures de Paris 
— Ancien ing^nieur-directeur de Tusine 
^ Sucre de S. A. le Khedive k Dabayek. 
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MR EOMAINE'S EEPOBT AND TABLES- 

In our issue of Maroh 23rd we gave an daboxato aeoount 
of the nonnal revenue of Egypt denyed from a com- 
parison of the numerous documents pubUshed durii^ 
the last three or four years. The data comprised state- 
ments as to the agricultural production of 'Egjj^ the 
imports and exports, the remittances in bills to Paris 
and London by the Debt Commissioners in 1877, and 
the various budgets and accounts issued since 1873 
carefully analysed and compared. Our conclusion was 
that the revenue of Egypt for a series of years had not 
been less than 7^ millions sterling, and that Mr. Goschen 
was probably justified in his belief that for a year or two 
Egypt could pay a good deal more. We have now 
before us another important document, which anti- 
cipates to a large extent what the report of the Com- 
mission now inquiring must be, and fully confirms our 
own conclusion. This is the report of Mr. Somaine, 
the Comptroller- General, with the voluminous tables 
annexed. A painful impression, it will be recollected. 
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was produced in Egypt some time ago by the partial 
publication of this report, or extracts from it, iviifiout 
the tables ; the condosion being drawn from it that the 
revenue of Egypt had been over-estimated, and that it 
supported the Khedive in his plot to diminish the 
interest payable to the creditors. The report itself 
shows that this conclusion was quite unwarranted. 
Correctly read, it is the most complete, and for that 
reason satisfactory, account which has yet been given of 
Egyptian finance. 

The report shows, in the first place, that Mr. Eomaine 
has gone about his business in a workmanlike fashion. 
He set himself, immediately on his appointment, to the 
task of establishing a proper control over the various 
accounting agents of the Egyptian Government. He 
required from them monthly accounts detailing the 
receipts from each branch of revenue, the expenditure 
in the province or district, the transactions with other 
administr8.tions, the payments to the Minister of Finance 
and Debt Commissioners, and the cash balance at the 
beginning and end of the account — the particulars, in 
fact, which the accountants of civilised Governments 
may be expected to give of their cash transactions. 
These accounts have been carefully examined and con- 
trolled, and, in addition, Mr. Eomaine made a personal 
and detailed inspection of Upper Egypt, to verify the 
statements of the various Receivers-General as to the 
estimates of 1878. The result is a series of tables as to 
the accounts of 1877 and the estimates of 1878, which 
compare in completeness with those of France, and 
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exceBd in that respect anything that is ever published 
ill England. Mr. Eoinaine may have come to ^vTong 
conclusions on some points, but, going to work in this 
way, he must have got some insight into the real con- 
dition of the Egyptian revenue. He has ti-usted his 
own eyes and ears, and not altogether mere reports. 

The first facta appai'ent are that the actual receipts of 
revenue for 1877, np to the end of that year, were 
£8,945,441 sterling; that the Receivers-General esti- 
mated a gross receipt of £9,380,742 in 1878, allowing 
for a bad Nile ; and tiiat Mr. Eomaine, controlling these 
latter estimates, arrives at the sura of £8,338,051 as the 
probable income of that year. It was as regards this 
last item that the telegrams garbled Mr. Eomaine'a 
report. He made the revenue, it was said, £7,300,000 
only. But this is by no means the case. The revenue, 
by Jlr. Eomaine's estimate, is £8,3iJ8,051 sterling, and 
although there is a figure of £7,300,000 in the tables, 
which so far excuses the telegraphist, that is a figure in 
Egyptian pounds, the correct sum ia sterling being 
£7,559,820, and it is also a statement of iiei revenue, 
that is, after deducting not only the working expenses 
of the railways, but other expenses as well amounting,' 
to £200,000. For the sake of comparison with other 
budget statements, the sum which should have been 
telegraphed as Mr. Eoraaine's estimate was at least 
£7,760,000. Por a year of low Nile an estimate like 
this is more than justification for our conclusion, that 
the revenue of Egypt has lately exceeded 7^ millions 
sterling annually. 

Mr. Romaine gives tables comparing in great detail 
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the estimates of revenue for 1878 with the estimates and 
actual receipts for 1877. The comparison illustrates 
what we pointed out in our former article — that what- 
ever discrepancies there have been lately about Egyptian 
finance, there are certain leading sources of revenue 
which are much the same in all the budgets. The main 
differences between the earlier and the later ones are 
that the latter include a large sum for the Moukabala 
and for such new items as the Octroi of Cairo and 
Alexandria, and the earlier budgets do not. The great 
sources of revenue — the land-tax and other direct taxes 
in the provinces — have hardly varied. This is how the 
land-tax is now stated : 

Estimate of 1877 .... £E.4,189,1C2* 
Eeceipts do. .... 3,727,476 

Estimate of 1878 by Eeceivers- General 4,001,257 

Do. do. by Mr. Eomaine . 3,383,532 

These figures compare as follows with the statements 

as to the land-tax in the budgets and accounts referred 

to in our former article, viz. : 

£ sterling. 

In First Budget of 1873-4 ... * 3,977,000 

„ Second do. ... 4,154,000 

„ Budget of 1876 (Mr. Cave's Eeport) . 4,381,000 

„ Account of 1875 (Mr. Goschen's Eeport) 4,302,000 

All the estimates, except those of Mr. Eomaine, give 
a total of about four millions sterling, some a little less, 
and others a little over. It appears, moreover, from 
Mr. Eomaine's details, that his deductions are mainly 

* The Egyptian pound is equal to £1 0*. 6c/. sterling. 
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on account of the exceptional eliaracter of 1878, He* 
aclioits an actual receipt in 1877 of £3,727,000 (about 
£E.3,820,000 sterling). In this way the former Egj-ptian 
estimates of the land-tax, the mainstay of the revenue, 
are fairly confirmed. 

The most serious discrepancy between former estimates 
and the present appears to be in the net receipts of the 
railway administration. In Mr. Cave's and Mr. Goschen'a 
reports these were put as high as £900,000. But the 
E^ceivers-General and Mr. Eomaine reduce this figure 
to £E.637,000. Tliere is also a similar discrepancy as 
to the receipts of the Moukabala, Mr. Eomaine's estimate 
being about £300,000 less than the actual receipts of 
1877. But this is to some extent accounted for by the 
badness of the Nile. 

As the upshot, however, notwithstanding his low 
estimate for the land-tax, and his reductions in other 
directions, Mr. Eomaine arrives at the above gross total 
of £8,338,051, and a net total of £7,559,820 for a year 
of bad Nile. This statement, as we have said, is favour- 
able to the creditors of Egypt, and not unfavourable, 
as the telegrams represented it. If ao much annual 
revenue can be obtained in %ypt, and it is honestly 
and economically administered, there must plainly be a 
lai^e surplus for the creditors, after paying all expenses 
of administration. We believe the present Commission 
recommends that the expenses be reduced to £3,200,000, 
which would leave a surplus of nearly £4,400,000 for 
the debt. This may not be sufficient for the Goschen 
scheme in its entirety, but it is ample for a settlement 
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which Eoay be equally satisfitctory, if it is carried out 
wiOi good fiuth. Allowing for its being the income of 
a bad year, the normal surplus can hardly be less than 
£5,000,000, even on the showing of this report. 

Mr. Komaine commands additional confidence in hia 
freedom from error on the side of excess by various 
details which he gives. One is a statement of the 
receipts of each tax in each month of the year 1877. 
As usual in Continental budgets, there were receipts on 
account of more years than one, and altogether, the sum 
of XE.9,350^70 is thus accounted for. The aggregate 
sums in each month were : 



Receipts of Taxes in Egypt in each JIonth of 18,7. 




♦ These columns do not add up * 
tbe piastres in the origiiial. '^'e &'' 
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This table shows what has all along been said abont 
Egyptian revenue, that it cornea in largely in the latter 
part of one year and the beginning of the next, the 
summer months being those of minininra receipt It 
does not show this, Iinwever, so perfectly as it ought, 
thus strengthening the supposition that the Khedive 
played with the revenue in order to support his scheme 
for reducing the debt interest. The payments to the 
Debt Commission era appear also to have teen far more 
irregular than the actual receipts of revenue, another 
symptom of the same design, which, it maj' be hoped, 
has now been finally defeated. 

Another point, as to which there is special inforniation, 
is the receipts per feddan, or acre, on account of the 
Kharadji and Ouchonri lands in the different provinces. 
The Ouchouri lands, it is now pretty ivell understood, 
are the lands subject to tithe only, the Kharadji having 
to hear a higher tax. As there ie no correspondiag 
difference in the quality of the lands — the Ouchouri, in 
fact, being reported to he the better as a rule — the 
difference between the two rates indicates a virtual 
reserve of taxation of the most important kind. The 
differences are in reality enormous. In Lower Egypt, 
according to the actual receipts of 187*7, the average 
Kharadji tax per feddan was iiinety-two piastres and a 
fraction, while the Ouchouri tax was ouly twenty-nine 
piastres and a fraction, or just about one-third. In 
Upper Egj-pt the average Kliaradji tax per feddan was 
eighty-seven piastres and a fraction, while the Ouchouri 
tax was only seventeen piastres and a fraction, or jual;__ 
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about one-fifth, In all Egypt the Khavadji tax was 
ninety piastres per feddan, about 208. ; and the Ouchouri 
tax twenty-five piastres, about 7s. The Kliaradji lands 
amount altogether to 3,484,360 feddans, and the 
Ouchouri to 1,329,001 feddans, so that if the difference 
between the two rates were abolished, and the Oucbouri 
taxed like the Kharadji, tiie addition to Egyptian 
revenne (]38. per feddan) would amount to about 
£864,000. It has been reported this week that the 
Commission will recommend this reform, the expediency 
of which is obvious, but in some shape or other it is a 
reserve which should be drawn upon before the creditors 
of Egypt can be called upon to submit to a reduction of 
their interest. 

The unfavourable point in this statement is its 
showing a smaller taxed acreage in Egypt than was 
I'epresented in previous accounts. The total area — 
Kharadji and Ouchouri together — is only 4,800,000 
feddans, whereas by previous accounts it was 5,200,000 
feddans. We should like to see in what way the dis- 
crepancy has arisen, and this would be an important 
point for the Commission to inquire into. Can it be 
possible that some lands have been illegally or impro- 
perly altogether exempted from taxation \ 

Finally, we notice that Mr. llomaine gives some detail 
of the taxation per head of the principal taxes in each 
province. The taxes thns dealt with are three-fourths 
of the total, including the Moukabala, the land-taxes, 
the other direct taxes, stamps, and registrations, the 
salt-tax, aud municipal dues. The total per head of 
20—2 
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theae taxes in Lower Egypt was £E.1'95; in* Upper 
I^ypt, £Kl-45; in the Governmeuta, fE.1-22; and in 
all Egypt, £E.1'63. Here again, however, we observe 
a serious difference from previous statements. The 
population of Egypt has been hitherto reckoned at 
7,0M,OCItl, including 5,000,000 in the cultivated area— 
that is, exclusive of the Soudan and other such distant 
possessions ; but, according to this statement, it is only 
4,072,049. Some explanation of the difference between 
his statement and those in the ' Statiatique de I'Egypte' 
ought certainly to be given by the Commission now 
inquiring or aome other authority. 

Such is an outline of the information given by Mr. 
Romaine, which we cannot but think is in any view 
most favourable to the Egyptian creditor, In a bad 
year the revenue of Egypt, deducting not only the rail- 
way but certain other expenses, is placed at £7,559,001) 
a sum quite sufficient to provide a surplus of £4,400,000, 
for the creditors after allowing £3,200,000 for the 
expenses of administration, to which latter figure the 
Commission are reported to have cut down the estimates. 
This is also a minimum estimate, and will no doubt be 
exceeded in good years, as it was in 1877, by a million 
sterling. In the difference between the Kharadji and 
Ouchouri taxes there is, moreover, a reserve of taxation 
amounting to nearly £900,000, In any view, then, 
Egypt has quite the normal revenue estimated by us in 
our former article, and the Commission now sitting can- 
not but confirm that opinion. We are quite disposed 
to believe, then, that their inquiry is already resulting 
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in the submission of the Khedive in the matter of hin 
expenditure ; that he has ceased the game of kuopiuK 
his eTTvployia unpaid ; and that a compromise is buiiiK 
arranged as to the lands he has expropriated, oithiu* 
through his surrendering a part — it is said 2()(),i)()() 
feddans — or through his submission to liave the laiitU 
personally held by him, which are mostly Ouchotiri, 
taxed as KharadjL There are also reports of furtluti* 
concessions. It is of course most difficult to bo quito 
sure of the Khedive ; but matters have now got to n\\{\\\ 
a point, through the action of the international trIbiinalM 
and the pressure of European opinion, that fuar of tint 
consequences may well induce even the Khedlvn t<» 
submit. — Statist, May 25, 1878. 
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r. — "Children might, and probably wiU, read them 
with plflasnre and profit, bat parents will read between the lines, and will 
find in them many Tahiable hints as to the training of their sons and 
daugfateis, cspedaUy as to the all-important duty of getting into sympathy 
with the ' diffieoU ones of the flock. "^ 



r. — " ' Phil's Mothef/ and the two other short tales in the same 
volume^ are quiet, refined, carefully-finished pieces of Miss Yonge's school, 
thoogfa with a marked individuality of their own ; and are much above the 
ofdiiuuy levd of minor fiction." 

. — " Thoroughly wholesome in tone and subject, thoughtful, and 



carefully wrought and finished, these stories belong to a pleasant and not 
too common cuss of fiction." 

BulmzT JydTtrtlMr.— " A most interesting volume. ' Phil's Mother' 
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The BROKEN TRYST. By Maxwell Grey. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Athenamn. — •* The primary object of a novel is to amuse or interest, and 
* The Broken Tryst ' is interesting." 

Court Circular. — "A distinctly interesting story. . . The story is told 
smoothly and well, and holds the reader's interest from the first page to the 
last" 

Scotsman. — " It is gracefully written, and some of the characters are fine 
conceptions, patiently, consistently, and truthfully wrought out." 

Banbury AdTcrttaer. — •• One of the best novels which we have handled 
for some time." 

Academy.—" A very fairly written little story." 

Ghnrch Review. — "There is enough of description and enough of 
character, with enough of dialogue to bring out the character, to make this 
a readable one-volume navel, and to offer pleasant relaxation in reading it." 
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